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(OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.—The LEC 
URES f. KEY, A.M., for the present Session, 
TURES of ata commencing 

be Wednesday the isth. Fee, 1. 
Ww. NEW peoe f Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
ATRINSO an of Faculty the Council. 
_University ¢ College, London, soa 5, 1859, 


OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

Class will meet, permission of the Council, at University 
October, for the purpose 
Subjects ‘in atthe Matriculation neanination to be held in 


will be instructed by WILLIAM WATSON, B.A. 
and ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Fee for th he Course, 52. 

For further apply to Mr. Warsow, 60, Oakley-square, 

[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

rst or 
Examination, 1860, are informed that Classes will meet earl 
October for the purpose of reacias® the Sub {wii uiredat thea 
Examinations, rection o IAM WATSON, 


under the 
BA. London, and ERNEST. ADAMS 
For further particulars apply to Mr Was ATson, 60, Oakley-square, 


WINTER SESSION, 1859- 

sia INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will og delivered by Dr. 
may be obtained to Dr. Joun 

to the Medical School. 


gu RGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGE. 
on at 2 P.™. 
(ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. 


—Further HELP cought to MAINTAIN this 
which is NOW FULL, in efficiency. Bankers 
Williams, Deacon & Co., 20, 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. mn. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West ae 
—The Governors earnestly request ASSISTANCE for this 
a — losses which it has sustained 


of its benefactors, a j > “Charity 
ts ear are pain e 
it is fearet thet its efficiency Will be unless 


y their place. 

a ie chief reliance of the Governors has hitherto 
roluntary donations and es; and they anxiously hope 
an -p—_— which ann y relieves from = to 17 
ad! nearly 3,000 cases o rous accident and 
os of whom, but for timely help, might peri), 
the assistance of those = o enjoy 


ought to 
means of befrien r leas fortunate fellow-be ino 
Subscriptions are thankful received by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital ; and by mmon 149, Charing Cross; 
Mesers. Costis, 2. Strand; and Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street ; 
and through all the Bankers. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


IOKENH AM HOUSE. — Dr. Diamond 
nine REYCO ntendent Se Female Department of 


extensive un r the reception o 
mental whe will be ender 
de with his terms, &c. 


Super- 
apply to 
Ho 


a stantl to and from London, the residence 
being about 1 about t five “mutes! walk fro m the Station. 


Wp ICH, ADDISCOMBE, &c.— 


DUCATION.—Mrs. CHARLTon, GRANVILLE 

HOUSE (wear the Manor STREATHAM, SURREY, 

assisted —— English and Foreign dent Go- 

rerpesses, an ‘ ng Pro rs of high repute, EDUCATES a 

limited number  f — Daughters of tlem estic 

afrangem offer every home comfort. Tnetasive terms 50 to 
® guineas per annum. 


N Eyh “TANT MASTER is WANTED to 
DUNSE. Berwickshire liberal 
wi toa effective x . know- 

fiead Mas with Te pustncntals and References to be sent to Mr ‘Ween, 


CHOLASTIC.—An English Gentleman, who 


haé reside’ man my on the Continent, is desirous of 
taking One or © vo P ATE PUPILS, whom he may attend, 
secordi on reasonable terms, at their own resi- 


distance 
e is in the habit, and competent to teac 
or 


den 
tence 


Latin, Eng- 
lish and 


CHIGWELL. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
ore” W. EARLE, M.A., receives into his House FIFTY 


Assistant Masters. 


B.A. Coll Oxford. 
Williams College, Oxford. 
Freese, B.A A triste College, Cambridge. 


French Drawing Master Alexis de de Leeuw. 
usic and —F. WwW. 
ng Kendon. 
Resident Out-door Superintendent and Drill Master—J. Savage. 


farms will be sent on applica 
Master a Tem other Clerzymen, 


Chigwell remarkably heal - Ae 


aaa aaa 


OTICE.—T. ROSS, Son and Successor of the 
late Andrew Ross, Optician, begs to intimate that,—from 
ractical devotion to the Construction of the —r ~ 


thee elescope af the receut Improvements he effected i 
Object-s to mai Sin the raphic 
—he main on 
acquired. —2, Featherstone-buildings. Ho Holborn. 


E CHEMICAL LABORATORY of the 
UNI VERAETY of EDINBURGH will RE-OPEN on the 
Ist of NOVEMBER, under the immediate su 
the Professor of Chemist , Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., aided by 
Dr. Guthrie Dr. W yn. 
The Hope Prize, of tite annual value of 50/., will be awarded by 
the Senate for Original Investigations made by Students. 


SOUND and LIBERAL EDUCATION for 

the SONS of TRADESMEN is ey - at ANGLESEA 

HOUSE, Kent.—Apply to Mr. Arains for a 
reular co information respec terms ( 

at testimonials, &c. 


EIGATE and REDHILL SCHOOL, Surrey, 
Phe Right How ‘the Lent MONSON. 
Principal~The Rev. PARKINSON. M.A., Chigwell House, 


VACANCIES at present additional PUPILS. 
Reference to three London West-end 


to a late 
of State, and persons of high position who have sons at this esta- 
blishment. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 


many years abroad, srpecteaty is invites the attention of the 
N ity, Senter, and of Schools, to Ter REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GO ERNESSES TEACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PRO Bsons 2 School Propert 
transfe , and Pupils nt England, France, ona 
y. Nocharge to Principals. 
T. MARTIN’S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON 


Director—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


No. 185, Class for Ladies. First Lesson, ee SS 


No. 186, Class for Gentlemen. First 
Fee for thet: ‘ourse of 50 Lessons— Ladies, 10s. 6d. ; Gentlemen, 15a. 
Class for First 


No. 188, Morn Lesson, Tuesday Morn- 

ing, New. }, — the course of 30 Lessons, of one hour 
a ’ 

Further rs may be had of Mr. Tuomas Heaptanp, 


ts | QIGNORA FUSCO (from Rome) TEACHES 


TALIAN, affords PRACTICE in FRENCH 
Oe Fret Fusco Eton and Queen ollege 


ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH, by Dr. Késter, 

Examiner, C. late Tutor teal 

, conversa n 

lies, Schools, and Classes. Entire vil Service 

xaminations —Address Ch n Associati 65, Aldersgate- 
street, and E 22, 


Italian, German.—9, OLD BOND.- 
et Dr. ALTSCHUL Author of ‘ First German 

(dedicated to Her Grace the Duchess of Suther- 
M. Soc., Prof. Elocution.-TW0O LANGUAGES 
in the same lesson, or bee, | on the same Terms 
as } at the pupils’ or at his h Each la ery in 
select CLASSES fr flife the 
on for all o ursuits o e, the 
Army, and Civil Service 


PRINTSELLERS, WANTED a 
Gentleman who has had considera oxperiense n the 
t Trade, a SITUATION as or 


Print 
for an Establishment connected with the Fine A dver 
tiser having himself been in business, is desirous of occupyin 


responsible pease. and can give references most sati 
tory character.—Apply, by letter. to B. ¥.. Mr. T.C Pu 
lisher, Chester. 


E ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, EARLS- 
WOOD, REDHILL (instituted Oetober 27 1847,) 
for the Care and Educa on of Idiots, especially in the earlier 


periods of 
AUTUMNAL ELECTION of this Chasity will oceur on 
THURSDAY, the 27th mat. at the 
street, for the urpose of EL ‘ECTING TW ENTY A PLICANTS 
from the list o yay. didates 
Sir GEORGE CARROLL in the chair. 

The poll will commence at twelve o'clock and close at two pre- 

cisely. Persons becoming subscribers may vote immediately. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At the ARSTAL MEETING which will occur in April nex 
the Board REC Subscribers a VARIN. 
TION of the RULE as to allow RECEIVING 
CASES for LIFE. If this shall tbe, as they hope, 
POLL will be OPENED at that Flection to FAY 
for LIFE, in addition to the ordinary cases. er- 
that this will Le limited to — have had a 
first election of five They have to know that this 
rovision will be highly » aasentalie e to man of the best friends of 
‘harity, and they doubt not that they shall have 
support, if called on to take up increasing responsi nsib 
‘or a full account of the daily working of this excellent Institu- 
tion, the Board refer Ge ublic and their sup a recent 
AM,, rector of re ‘orpard 
carlswood,’ and to their last 


tuitously on a pli- 
thankfully received, 
and every information ae 


pplied. 
Annual subscriptions 10s. 6d. or Life ditto, 5a. or 102. 108. 
The larly in April and 
NOLLY, M.D. D.C.L.,t Gratuitous 
) Secretaries. 


ANE REED, D.v., 
Office, 29, Poulity. E. October, 1859. 


SUGGESTIVE OF A “‘NICE LONG EVENING.” 
R. KIDD* S GENIAL “GOSSIPS.”— 


“THE SPIRIT AND ESSENCE OF ‘KIDD’S JO 
RAL OF EVERY THING, AND or 
“We ha 


need remark, while noti these deligh 


Kipp 
ware that ‘ One oer on of Nature makes the 
whole World * he deals in nothing but what is natural. Hence 
ic at ¢ everywhere exercises over the human heart. 
Whe e tells us that ‘Modern conventionalities are a 
cheat,’ we find ourselves quite unable to contradict him. e 
them to be so, and substitutes something v 
re gene * says dd, ‘what a happy Wo 
would ours be with what ‘itis now!’ Surely he is right.” 
West Kent Guardian. 


A List of Mr. WILLIAM poe o POPULAR ANECDOTAL 
“GOSSLPS,” a and i Terms, sen t post-free.— Hammersmith, Oct. 15. 


MR. KIDD'S “ORYSTAL PALACE BIRD-GOSSIPS.” 


R. KIDD begs to inform His Frrenps and 
the that he is in way connected with 
| ~ nize Biap-suow” the C 
“ Gossirs” on buiLosorHy 
RDS — BIRD. EEPING, will, this year, be given at the 
“HAMPSHIRE GRAND PRIZE-SHOW of CANARIRG and 
BRITISH and FOREIGN SINGING-BIRDS,” 
to be held ( under his imamnsdiote te superintendence), on DECEM- 
BER 6 and7, at SUUTHAMPTON. 
Oet. 


“ The = 4 the main! 
Is B 8 reign, 


R. C. PICKERING is is LEC 
applications for LECTURE oy 
the Screw Fleets of England and F lustra 
with Drafts sand Diagrams of the most ap: Class both 
by himself at Sea and in Harbour 
Since its » delivery at the United Service Institution and the 


tal Palace, this Lecture is entirely re-wri further 
Illustrated with Drafts of the New Ships now on the stocks, inclu- 
ding the large 


Terms —_ per post. 
Park Villas, 


ADAME CAPLIN’S ANATOMICAL and 
PHYS OLOGICAL GALLERY. )WILL 
OPEN on WEDNESDAY N 2nd. BERNERS- 
STREET, OXPORD-STREET, W ; Course res every 
Wednesday t by Mapame CAaPLix, Cogree of Lestane 
R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES in 
ANCIENT HISTORY aad PHYSICAL 
Eastbourne-ter- 


race, Paddington. Fou 
advanced den for the Mists 
and Conversation. 

T to commence in 


ITERARY.—WANTED a to 
CONTRIBUTE one or twobrilliant LEADING ARTICLES 

a commercial Journal. The subject 

Public ddress “ Beta, 

rs, 5, verie-street, Fieet-street, E.C. 


PARES ER is required in a first-class Prin- 
s Business to take the place of 
lar sane work alone 
business with attentio ne 
4 capable of turning out large 
wor 
business is indispensable, required, +~ 
to X., care of Messrs. Vincent re ler, Auctioneers, 43 


HONETIC SHORTHAR D or 

GRAPHY.—A ment of 
Mr. F. PI MAN. tty) 
erms:—In Class, 7s. 6d. Privately, or by post, 12. 1a. 

F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
LARKINGTON’S ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
SIX FOR ONE GUINEA. 
Additional Copies, 12a. per Dozen. 
SPONSALIA HOUSE, 246, Regent-street, W 
N.B. Photographic Portraits of every y description. 


NEW ART-UNION.—Limited to 5,000 Sub- 
scribers. For a Subscription of One Guinea will be given a 
set | seven of the finest large line engravings ever issued, the 
f impressions of which were published at Seventy Guineas. 

The ey are of world-wide celebrit J undying interest. Each of 
the seven given for the Guinea on is of more value than 


J 
before fone the set will | be ‘el prodiu 7 Th, or more. 
Upon application, — Set yf the Engravings will be sent for In- 
spection anywhere in Lon 


s be om. at Dar & 
Sons, Lithographers and Px 6, ina 
fields, Lithographers 


R. H. HERING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABJ.1SH MENT, 137, REGENT-STREKTZ, London. 
PORTRAITS. — Portraits taken on quite » 
rinciple, whereby a permanen 
nsured : on Paper or Ivory, in Water 
PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS CC 
Crayon I 
A Eadie of 
Ross, Richmon 
view. 


Sir 


Works in pr 


n th 
PRIN ING. impressions P 


= 
rT of 
day 
r of 
r of 
6 
ends 
h Classes, one of them being an 
Ly German Literature, with Com- 
Lectures on the HISTORY of 
c- 
the single print usually given by Art- ons for same sum. 
The plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5,000 sets are wheeebed, 
go that each Subscriber will thereupor hold a property worth a 
ft. 
| 
— 
a 
R — ‘ahd ae 
, Country-Houses, aud 
q 
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N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, Portman- 


oan, “LECTURE SESSION will COMMENCE on the 24th of 
llabus 7A ~Ak Lectures and Entertainments may be ob- 


Terms Sabeerption 28.; Half-yearly, for the 
d,1 tiemen under twen 


8. ies, 
ly, h ~~ 5 of the advan 
alt vail thes JOHN R. WARREN, 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS.- 

The Universal Steam Print ating Company, 
25,0001. in 10,000 shares of 21. 10s. be paid up 

under riaki of printi chase 
xpense n 
emen to for Publi blishing free from 
ormation may be 


uses other 
had of the General Manager, 356 356, Strand. 
N EXtT- -OF-KIN, HEIRS, &c., WANTED, and 
others who have been Advertised e, Chronicle Exact Copies of 
\dvertisements from the Times, Gazette, Chronicle, Herald, > west. 


‘ew York Herald, Melbourne Argus, Sydney Herald, 
for the last forty years 


to Fisuer & Son, 


sen 
PN. E. Sent punctually per 


W ENGRAVING. —MR. GILKS 
respectfully a unces that he continues to execute ev 

branch of in in the be 8 at most reason 
ne. Show-cards, an es DESIGNED 
and | 21, STREET. STRAND, W.C. 


OOKBINDING.—BOookBINDING executed in 
the MONASTIC, GROLIER, and 
I1LLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, » by, Eng ish 
and Foreign work d Foreign 
30, Bry 


AY & SON, Lithographers to to the Queen, 


execute in the best style, o nable terms, and 
teh, every descri tion. ITHOCRAPHY. Chro 


with d 
Lithography, and Steel an Copper Plate Printing, Artistic or 
Commerc Estimates p with promptness.—Gate-street, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates civen for Publications of Periodical and other 


TNDUCTION COILS and APPARATUS. 
W. LADD begs to call ententen to his IMPROVED INDUC- 
TION COILS and APPA wy consisting of vacuum Tu 


the of the 8 
revolving 5S ag 
Astronomical 


ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES, with Arms, 
108., or Crest Plate, 5e.; Crest engraved on seal or ring, 78.; 
Asm on ditto, 249 ; Crest on gost die for stamping note te papers 
Engraver 


—25, Cranbourne “street, W 
sinker'to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade. a 
A MICROSCOPE by. 


Paris,—TO BE SOLD at half its ot price, auie 
to Mr. Pillescher, Optician, 88, New Bond-street, W 


R FAMILY ARMS, send Name and 
County to be tee "Sketch 90. 2a. 6d. ; in colour, 


&o.—W. Lapp, croscope 
31, Chancery-lane, W. 


5a.— Monumen Seals, Dies, Share and Di iploma 
tes, in and Styles. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVINGS.—Crest on Seal or » 88.; 
Die, 7s. ; Arms, Crest, om Deeb -p 
SOLID COLD, 18 Carat, Hall marked, Sard, Sardonyx, or Blood- 
ing engraved Two Guineas. Seals, Desk Seals, 
cil-cases, 
Illustrated Price List post free. 


T. MORIN S. Eagtaver and Heraldic Artist (who has received 
Medal r Engraving), 4, HIGH HOLBURN, LON- 


Now y swing. A series of views of Durham , Chester, &c., and 
new vi in Switzerland including Mont’ Blanc, L’Aiguille 
Verte, St. pene ,&c. A collection of upwards of 1,700 views 
] , Scotland, Wales, Paris, the Pyrenees, um, 
Switserland, Rome, Tusca &c., including the entire works 
of Messrs. F ‘enton, Bisson, inari, &c. 
a of R oger a celebrated productions per post 
receipt of one s 
T. H. GLADW ELL. Printseller, Publisher, and 
21 and 87, Gracechurch E.C, 
B. Exporters supplied on the b mye terms. 


ITY of be! DON PHOTOGRAPHIC COM- 
PANY, EAPSIDE.—FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS 
ONLY, either a Minted, or fully coloured in the highest style 
of art,” are p roduced at this ishment. Prices from ike 
crown. eter w ood-street, E 


SSILS and their ROCKS. —Mr. R. Dawox, 


of W supplies single 


Gross &e. SECO : 
lat "Oxford Clay, Rag, Kim 


meridge Clay, Po Purbeck, and Cretaceous. PALEOZOIC : 
Coal- Measures, Devonian, and Silurian. 
e 


p ; Oolitic 
Lias, series, 


BLEMENTARY of 100 species of Fossils and 
their resenting all the principal strata, 
Cards of Strata for Collections. 


LIBRARY for __ Works of History, 

ear and up sim Thiet Library is to su 

ture lace of the light Publicat 

Srdinarily supplied by Circulating — 

pest free on application. Also a List of Su —- Books now offered 

or Sale at greatly uced prices.—BU LL’S LIBRARY, 19, 

Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


E AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 


TIVE LIST, 128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, 5 A. mm —Apply 
direct to W. Luovp, Portland-road, Lon 


BUTTERFLIES, a Clamied 
suitable for Labels or as an Exchange shane List, may be 
Frien 8. ce 2S per 


The Montferrand Collection, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, hy wil SEL & WOO 


m, 5, 8 
DAY, November 14, and two foll eae 
extensive and valuable CO CTION of 
the P of that well-known Amate M.A 
MONTPERRAN ), of St. Petersburg, comprising 


Specimens, including numerous important Vases and 


mental Pieces—very fine Examples of Maestro fae eer Fra 
to Collection of the 
late M. Orlowski, aud the remainder purchased by M. Montfer. 
rand in Italy, Germany, » t Specimens 
ay be ree days preced Catalogues had of Mr 
‘Haawer- “street, and at Messrs. Christie, Manson 
Woods’ Offices, King-strest, Bt. Jamesesquare, 


y (2d. _per post), or 50 copies for 3a, 6d. 
24, REGENT-STREET. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-a-Crown. 
SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will go by post. 
THE 10s. 6d. MINIATURE, a perfect Ph 


of EVANS, ds’ School, 
ME J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 


a delicate 
truth ‘the sun's 
pencil, gives the charm of colour and reality of life. 
244, REGENT-STREET.— Entrance round the Corner. 


-CLASS PORTRAITS, on Paper, 
Half-a-Crown. 
Six additional Bebe (by post) for 9s. 
Coloured Miniatures, in morocco case, for 108. 6d. 
At SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY, 174 curate 


Burlington 
ane yl the Pantheon, Oxford-street ; 23, Poultry ; My 
d Manc hester. 


Hall; ‘and Liverpool an 


AYALL's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
GALLERIES, 224 and 236, REGENT-STREET, corner of 


niatures taken daily, Plain or coloured, bo the highest style ie 


Art. Specimens on view. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price 1s. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 
and PAPER; containing § Simple Directions for the Produc- 

tion of Portraits and \ views by the Collodion, Albumen, Calo 
Waxed- 
Method of taking 


A, LONG. | by Bland & Co. Photogra 
the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London, 


IRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPHS. 


SEDGFIELD’S ENGLISH SCENERY. 
Price One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD'S WELSH SCENERY. Price 
One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S RUSTIC GROUPS:— 
BIRDS’ NESTS, CATTLE, &c. &c. Price One Shilling each (post 
free), or Une and ‘Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S CATHEDRAL INTE- 
RIORS ; comprising several Stereoscopic Views trom the Interior 
f each of the following English Cathedrals 
Cathedral, Exeter Cathedral, Winchester Cathedral 
bury Cathedral ; to which are now added, Norwich 

Ely Cathedral. ’ Price One and Sixpence each (post free). 

Parcels for selection ma ose through any 
seller. 


A Catalogue post free. 
London: A. W. Bennett, Publisher, 5, Bish 


Instrument Makers to 


opegate Without, E.C. 
*x* Manufacturer of Swan's Registered Clairvoyant Stereoscope. 
YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH-SPA 


ae DROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and HOTEL, 
Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, pane within twenty 
minutes’ of the Crystal P Palace, has for the 
tion of Patients and Visitors. rwarded on 
appl cation to Dr. Rurysnsarer, M. D., D. Berlin, the Resident 
ysician. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC and 


a 

d ca, 

colours 
Ww. c. The Studio and Library 


pales Auction 
Valuable and Extensive Herbaria and Library of Books. 
R. J. C. STEVENS has the honour to 


IDAY, R 
o'clock K precisely VALUABLE, 
EXTENSIVE and ARRAN ED H RBARIA A, containing more 
n 38,000 species of ogamous Plants, being more than 
one-half the known number of that division of t by v 
kingdom, mostly in the finest possible condition a forming the 
most important, LLUABLE CO COLL ECT ON 
ever offered for Sa collections of ohne all 
named, her with the VERY CHOICE! LIBRARY of BOOKS, 
which include the works of Bateman, Andrews, Co be Hum- 
Thornton, Wight, Griffiths, Palisot, 
Pohl, Reich henbach, Roxburgh . 
is, and other eminent 


condi 
be viewed the ei prior 
at the Rooms, or sent by 


a 
38, Kine 
half. “past 


of 
Valuable and Important Collection of Shells. 


R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 
pres Executors to SELL by 
OVE NEX he very IMPORTANT and M 
FICENT "COLLECTION, of SHELLS, belonging | to 
Jone Esq., of West End, H formed 


ccas, Japanese, an 
Mahogany and other Cabinets in which ~y ’ are contained. 
exe the days of Sale announced in 
38, King-street, ste, Oct. 1858. 


~~ 1,800 Volumes of Modern Books, by Eminent Authors, 


GOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, Rooms, 22, F 
NEXT, October 17 oben VOLU, MES of 
BENTLEY'S STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, all new, in cloth’ 
in Mating Sane Wo others in’ 
y, Vv be and Travels, The 
be viewed, and Dame, had. 


Ancient and Modern Water-Colour Drawings, 
Frames, Port/ , Print Cupboards, §c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, Pleet-street, on WEDN 
DAY EVENING, October 19 and twefollowi event sat 6, 
laneous COLLECTION of ANCIENT and a MODE RN EN 
INGS, by well-kuown Art ; a good selection ~ Chromo-Lithe 
m | graphs, opography, Portraits, and Foreign Line Sub neste, many 
1 d Modern Studies for Drawing, Water-Colou r Drawings, 


includiug 10 b chardson, a Collection of Working Dra 
a well-known architect, a few Paintin 70 on 
usiners, 


propert 
rames, and numerous other items appertaining to the 


Stock of New Books, useful Stationery, &c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Soome, & the corner of Fleet-street and ( 
on MONDAY, October 17, and two following days, at 
MODERN ‘hooks. compris B 
‘of er interesting ublicat 
d Theo and Histerical Works—a variety of 


Works, Railway &e. Also, a Stock 
of useful in brown, an Prpers—iw 
ross of ens, Copyboo 6, Fane 

To be viewed, and had. 


Books in General Lilerature.—Siz Days’ Sale. 


es, 5 vola.—Calvini onan, 9 vola.—Alexan Historia Ecclesi- 
8 vols.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.— Boydell's Milton, fine plates, 
3 vola—Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dicti » 2 vola— 
Todd's Johnson's 2 vols.— Encyclopedia ritappica, 
8th edition, 14 vola. — etionary, 7 vols 
large Chalmers’ "English oets, 21 vola—Johnson and 
Stee sShakspeare,2iv Meadows's Shakspere, 3 
~Halliwell's 8 s.— Wellesley Despatches 5 vola= 
Wellington Des 13 vola Nava i Chronicle, 40 vol. — United 
rvice Jou vois.—Colburn's New Monthly Magazine, 71 
vols. — Penny Cyclopedia, with both Supplements, in 17 vols— 
The Transactions, & phical, Statistical, Zo | 
Microsco ical, Medico-Chirurgical, and other learned Mocieties— 
Westw s Arcana Entomo ca, 2 vols.—Bewick'’s Birds, 2 vole 
—Lowndes’s Bibliogrs 6 Rpeeches of For, 


Burke, a eo 
eminent Church o and Nonconformist 


i 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

Valuable Law Books. .- 

- HODGSON will SELL by AVOTIO“, 

at his New Rooms, the corner o 
lane, on W EDNESDAY" at half-past 12, t 
LIBRARIES of Two Barristers retiring, and a COLLE. Hos 
OKS from the Country, comprising the usua! m 


ractical Works and tatutes at Lorge, the 
rts in Common Law and Equity, ke. The whole in goed 


Catalogues are preparing. 
Popular Books in Quires and Bound, Stereotype-plates, Se. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of F leet-street and (hancery- 
a LARGE Sinders of ma of 


ne Art, post Svo.— 


Phe Communion Sante, fca 
Dr. Cummi ‘cap.— 500 


8vo. 
.—1, 000 for the Times, 
elen and Olga, by the Author 
* Mary Powel pos 8vo.—750 Tasso and Leonora, post ~ .—1 50 
Jack and the Sve. 500 Toil and rs. 
Crosland. post 8 250 The een Claim, by Mr. = Rey Re 
8vo.—5 Finden’s Art folio— 155 umes of the Art 
Journal, —25 , 5 vols. 8v0.— 
550 English "Sketch- Book—618 English Matron— 200 The Grand 


Contrast, 8vo.—280 Andrews’s Modern Husbandry, 8vo.—1® 
Grant's Sketches, the ype and steel plates—2” 
D don, 8vo. and the stereot te 


in Lon 
Anecdotes for all 
—Memoirs of Mat 
wight’s Theology, 5 vols. 
10,000 egg in quires and 


thew Henry, 18mo. the 
ve, the of Standard Library 


Abbott, Teds 


D Works 
Miss Se rick, Ak Autho the stereoty 
lates of the sam®, 22 vole.—8,000 volumes of Juvenile Books, with 
\— ous — e stereoty pe-plates 
several Im 
and copy portent 
Price ls. 6d. 


UGHTS on a FEW SUBJECTS of POLI. 


-—~ ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
pkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ 


| 


— 


= 


1s 
one years Of age 
the Library 
I 
II 
I 
vil 
many 
thousan ames an rip ons of Persons entitied to Pro- 
i of Several Millions Value. This New Book (just out) is 
M 
Mi I 
VI 
VII 
: and Remedies. y . | 
| 
at his New Rooms, the corner of F leet-street and Chancery- 
lane,on MUNDAY, October 24. and five following days, at half. 
ro 12, a LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS, inciuding th 
| 
‘s 
d 
S° 
stam 
tre i 
Ages 
Paul’ 
— Fo 
Divines—a smail 
Library of Foreign Literature, comprising fine editions of the =Cht 
Works of Boccaccio, Dante, Tasso, Arioste, Cervantes, Le Page, 
iller. Goethe, and other well-kno ics. Stu. 
rr amily in the United Kingdom, Ma 
of Arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.: in garde 
with original Grant of 
Genealogist, 25, Cranbourne-street, 
open daily. RK ‘ 
BCH 
MAG 
garder 
lane, 
P Cail 
u 
Jerdan. 4 vols. post 8vo.—750 Merrifield’s (Mrs.) Drees 
PROPERTY OF A NOBLEMAN. Ma 
and morning of Sale, and Catalog nes had BO 
post on wole and the stereotype (4 
10 
mens or the following, "i 
and ot the various formations, 
at 2, 5, i0 guilleas, 
London Clay, Cal ’ i a 
finest possible condition, and very rich in species. from the 
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& CO. Boox- AUCTIONEERS, 


Tirade Sales in that city, 
r Moles 


the season, or the Trade. Sales 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 


ittle, Brown & Co. 
Sampson & Co. Boston. 


QUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIL, 


I. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
Il. PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. 
111. GEOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
1V. STRIKES, AND THEIR EFFECT ON THE WORKING 
CLASS 


¥. THE ORDER OF NATURE—BADEN POWELL. 
VI. FARM WEEDS. 
VIL TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
VIII. ORCHARD HOUSES. 
1x. THE THREE BILLS OF PARLIAMENTARY RE- 


John Murray, Albemarie-street. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXXII. OCTOBER, 1859. 


I. MILITIA FORCES. 
Il. ROUSSEAU: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Ill. SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
IV. MODERN POETS AND POETRY OF ITALY. 
Vv. ee GEOGRAPHY OF THE ATLANTIC 


YI. GARIBALDI AND THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
VIL. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
YIIl. BONAPARTISM IN ITALY. 
LITERATE 
890 cs, an 
and Belles Lettres 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


E LONDON REVIEW: a Journal of 
A. literature, and Theology. No. XXV. OCTOBER, 


London: Alexander Heylin, 28, Paternoster-row. 


OCIAL SCIENCE.— THEATRE, RIO DE 
JANRIRO—THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 4d., 


stam ped :~Fine View and P 
tre in Rio ‘de ‘Jen eiro— tecture of the Middle 
‘Ages—The Social Science Association—View of 

Paul's Chareh, Clerkenwell— Friendly Associations— 
— Foreian Railwa Works — Metro 


Building ews— 
ools—The Westminster Bell—South 

—Office; 1, —— vent-garden ; and all Bockeclert 


FIRST NUMBER 
ACMI LLAN’ s MAGAZINE, 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, 
Will be de» Aer on November 1, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Om November 1, 
OM BROWN OXFORD. 
A NEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOL DAYS, will be commenced in MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE, No. L, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


& Co, Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent. 
HONETIC REA DING.—First Book in 
Phonetic Reading, 1¢.; 
and Adults can 
dnone-fourth of the nove pent in 


course of Phonetic 
Lendon: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practical Acquaint- 
neve & the Art of Shorthand. 6d.; by post, 7d. The Lessona of 
gratuitously, through the post, by the Members 


of 
tman, 90, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


BOHR’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


TTERMOLE’S EVENINGS AT HAD- 
DON HALL, 24 exquisite Bngravings on Steel, from Desi 
Himself, the Letter-press by the Baroness Carabella. New 
Post Svo. cloth. (Originally published at 11. 11s. éd.) Se. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
Just published, price és. ; sent free by post on receipt of stamps, 


RIVATE BILL LEGISLATION , comprising 
= Priva ill before and on 


to Partioments 


Knight & Co. 9, 


Just published, in post Svo. with Woodcuts, price és. cloth, 


MANUAL of OPERATIVE SURGERY 

on the BODY: With B 
R.C Demonstrator of A natomy 

ry at Bartholomew's Hospital, and Busgeon to the Great 


London : a Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


On Thursday next will be published, in feap. 8vo. 


ANUAL of GENERAL HISTORY, for 


the Use of Schools. Translated from th e Noorthey Course 
by Professor HENRY ATTWELL, K.O.C. M. CP. &e. 


This little book is the autho- | land, where it has been success- 
rized translatio ap fully d 
Royal College of Noorthey, Hol- and seventeen years of age. 

Lendon: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


QUEEN.—KILLARNEY, WICKLOW 
GLANT'S CAUSEWAY, GALWAY and the WILD W 
SURISTS ILLUSTRATED OFPICIAL HAND- 
$00 pages, 38. 6d. In Parts, ls. 6d. 
"ae & Sons, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all Railways. 
2 bound 
Ta ei, crown bre 
HE FAMILY DOCTOR: a Dic- 
Bo of Domestic Medicine and H ousehold 


lain and simple language, 
, and know how to 
Never has a more thor useful book 


been’ offered to to the Public. leve anxiety, 
to Dr. LETHEBY, M.B., Medical Officer for the 


Dedicated 
City of London. 


This day, 90 whole page Tlastrations by M*Connel, post Svo. 
ry wick ROUND THE CLOCK. George 
Augustus Sala. By 
Londen : & Wright, 5, 


a Great Fact. Tllus- 


See Weicome Guest, No. 4. Price 2d. 


IN BRICK. Edmund Yates. 


Bee Welcomes No. 4. 


WAYWARD HEA HEART. 
Illustrated by Kenny Meadows. See 
No. 4, New Series. Sd. 


N EARLY CHRISTIAN. Illustrated 
Kenny Meadows. pondccimncmmegiemie Price 2d. 


SS BROWN: By Robert B. 


ond 6. Illustrated ‘Connell. See 
Wetcome Guest, No.4. Price 2d. 


SERIES OF THE WELCOME 
GUEST, price 24. Weekly. No. 4, ready Monday, October 17. 
The Editor has to announce that in No. 5 will commence 
LADY S LETTERS TO HER DAUGHTER: 
Comprising the Opinions of that Gentlewoman u Fashion, 
Morals, “Deportment,Pauoation, Matrimony, Philosophy, Shak 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 18 SALA, 
(Aather of Tut the Clock.”) 


Paul Ward. 


Pus WELCOME GUEST. 
NEW SERIES. 


Edited by ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now ready, ls. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS to HOW TO WORK 
WITH THE MICROSCOPE. Upwards of 156 Figures, 
th Explanations. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICRO- 
London : John Churebill 


In medium 8vo. price 288. strongly bound in cloth, 
E LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
from 1831 to 1855, with 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Just published, 9nd Edition, in 1 vol. price 12s. éd. 
V ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES, and OTHER 
ESSAYS. BySIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-of- 

rms, and Author of * The and | Barenctage 

Sir Bernard has variety y of 
amples most ente 


ri dent 
as & series 0 ependen 
& Co. Paternoster-row. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR YOUNG AUTHORS. 
Price ls. post free, Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, 
SEARCH for a PUBLISHER ; ; or, 


A a tie CATALOGUE of DRAWING- 

Nore. —This Catalogue, for the 

embraces a the most elegant 


Leeten? Robert Cocks & Co. New Burlington-street, W. 
Av Fantaisie, Pianoforte, from 
u ume 
FAVARGER'S Le Départ du Conscrit, 3s. 6d. 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur !’Eau, 3s. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves), 3s. 


of OBERON and 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE 


and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, in Parts, Sa and 
6s. each. These Exercises form the standard book of studies in 
all the Muste Academies of Europe. M. 


hal 
. and other 
course of 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE 


ARMONIUMS, CRAMER, BEALE & 
CHAPPELL, 21, 
Just price 28. 


N=ZOLOGIE ; or, the French of our Times: 
Quotations from the best 
Also aan price la éd. 

LE CENSEUR (Second Series); or, English 
Holandt, French Great 

This day is cublished. price 7s. 6d, 


PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS: 
yo With Netes By CHARLES JOHN 
Head-Master of Harrow School, and late 


Cambridge ; 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
This day is published, cheap Edition, crown 8vo. price 5#. 


acmillan & 
Lendon 


N TRUTH and ERROR: Though in 
of Error’ By JOHN HAMILTON of St 


and Effects 

Cambridge 23, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
acm 2. ; an 

garden, Lenden. 


This day, Second Edition, enlarged, price 3s. 6d. 


ALLACE and his TIMES. By James 
PATERSON, of Sho Mistery and of 
Ayr,’ &c. With a Portrait of Wallace, from an Ancient Painting 
Niddrie House. 


at 

“Mr. Paterson has accomplished his task with considerable 
gucetm, ene his volume will be thankfully received as con 
acom ste and of alt that is to be found in 
the Chronicles concerniag the = 


Courant. 
em: William P. Nimme. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


SECOND EDITION. AT 
A GUIDE to pris M. Edi- 
tion. With and additional Illustrations. 


Giving a Concise of the Discoveries at 


and now 
Modes of Convepanee &c., and other useful ey 
B OMAS WRIGHT, Esq. M. A. FSA. 
London: Co. Paternoster-row. Shre 
and Published b by J. O. Sandford, 25, High-street. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols. demy 8vo. bound in cloth, price 4i. 4s, 
E WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
=A examination satisfied that this is the 
bend text of Shakespeare which pee ree been given to the world. 
.. This at least is beyond doubt, that we ae, never 
le a text of before ; and we would 


people are read again th 
| of Literature, 4 
Review, January, 1859. 
ward M Moxon 44, Dover- street. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2a. 8d. 
EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE ; with 
Remarks Prevention of Deafness. ILLIAM 
HARVEY, Surgeon to the Royal for 
Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square. 
Also, just pablished, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, la 9d@ 
On DEAFNESS resulting from RHEUM- 


Gout, Neuralgic Headache, Noises in the Ear, &c. 


works oft 
Mr. Dyce.”— 


E LA RUE& CO. PATENT PLAYING 


Clab-House Cards, white and small patterns 
ELA RUE &CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING 


PENCILS. Manufactured new pend ; firm in 
in colour and easy of erasure. 


D* LA RUE &CO.’S VEGETABLE PARCH- 
MENT. A substitute for Vellum or Parchment at a much 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 


US 
ON, 
ON. 
ICA 
. de 
ireq 
Fra 
=. Contenta, 
Mr, 
ory, 
ianistes, have employed this work in their stic 
Cramer, Beale & Chappell, 201, Regent-street. 
Mis 
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tho- 
Contents. 
Gt} 
DN, 
half. 
t 
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aucy 
IN, gard 
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of Architecture. | ( 
Institutions. 
her's Life. W. H. Milburn. 
~ of Development. 
pm Brief Literary Notices. 
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Stu- 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF CHEAP POPULAR 
WORKS. 


Price 5¢. Twenty-second Thousand, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
Also,a LIBRARY Guar in 3 vols., with all the Illustra- 
tions of John Leech and George Cruikshank. 
RICHARD aa. New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 6s. Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, 
BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 4s. Sixth Edition, with 19 Illustrations, 
SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scrip- 
ture confirmed by Geology. 

By DOMINICK M‘CAUSLAND, LL.D. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burli 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, 
RITA: an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 5¢. neatly bound, 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
Choice Selections from ‘ Bentiey’s Misce.iany.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


POPULAR WORKS by the Author 
of ‘MARY POWELL.’ 


I, 
THE STORY OF ITALY. Price 6s. 
II, 
THE VILLAGE BELLES. Price 5s. 
III, 
THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
Price 5e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


MRS. WEBB’S WORKS. 
Price 58. each. 


MARCO GRIFFI, the ITALIAN PATRIOT. 
II. 

THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 


III. 
IDALINE: a Story of the Egyptian Bondage. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, with Plans, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES OF THE WORLD, 
From MARATHON to WATERLOO, 
By Professor CREASY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New B 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. with Portrait of Lord George Bentinck, 
THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS 
OF ENGLAND. 


With TURF-SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
By SYLVANUS. 


Mr. BENTLEY’S LIST continued— 
In crown 68. 
SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


By the late Dr. MAGINN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlinvgton-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Continued to the BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 
New Edition, in 6 crown Ove, vole. peice Se. cach, with a Portrait 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, 4th Edition, with Additions, in post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: 

A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the F 
and Ln ment of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party 
Poli y PR OFESSOR™ CREASY, Barrister-at- Law, Author 
of * The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.’ 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Now ready, in post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
WOMEN ARTISTS in all AGES 
and COUNTRIES. 

By Mra, E. F. ELLET, Author of ‘ Pioneer Women of the West.’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In crown 8vo, 5e. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In small 8vo. 6s. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 
By PETER LUND SIMMONDS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In small 8yo, 22, 


NOTES ON NOSES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF| 


This day is published, 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICar, 
TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


By Davin Paag, F.G.S8. 
In crown 8vo. price 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
1. 


Third Edition, price 1s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 
With Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index, 
2. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price és. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL 
With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3a. 6d. 
Vy FROM VARY; 
or, The Seven Last Sayings of Our Dying Lord. 
By ROBERT T. JEFFREY, M.D., 
Minister of Caledonian-road road Church, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co, 


WORKS BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
I 


Twenty-second Thousand, crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


E GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. [Illustrated 
in a Series of Discourses. “ 
Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
bit SAINTS: a Series of Discourses from the Epistle to 


Co 
- “Edinburgh : A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 


In medium 8vo. New by 336 Engravings, 


me POPULAR DICTION ARY of the BIBLE. 
JOHN D.D 


ion. It contains a vast amount of o 


Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Bleck. London: Longman & 


This day, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


AN D GOWN. By the of 
in Fraser's Magasin 


Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s. of 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


In crown 8vo. 5a. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE 
CLERKS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In crown 8vo. 6s. 
MY LITERARY LIFE. 
With Selections from my favourite Poets and Prose Writers. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS and 
SOMETHING ON THEM, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In crown 8vo. 6d. 


DR. DORAN’S HABITS AND MEN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlivgton-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


In small 8vo. 38. 6d. 
MADELINE: a Tale of Auvergne. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of * Nathalie.’ 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


YW  ORDSWORTH'S CC COMPLETE WORKS. 


are the only compiete Eprtions of W 


WORDSWORTH'S _ POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 vols. feap. price 


WORDSWORTH'S "POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 pocket vols. price 2ls. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. 8v0. 


WORDSWORTH’S ‘PRELUDE; or, Growth 
ofa An Autobiographical Poem. 1 vol. foap. 


 WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION : a Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6a, cloth. 


SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WIL- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
price 68. cloth, gilt edges. 

London : Edward Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


How sendy, 199 pages, coven Ore. peice cunt by pest 
ORLEY’S FARMERS’ ALMANACK 


artage— 
aod Cake” of Cattle Pood—Adul on of Seeds, Bar Meal 


uding Memoranda — 
Fairs M ame in E 4, W reland, Scotland and 


EC. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, N 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) : 


Agents for the sale of “ Thorley’s F 


N 


43 re 


Se. 


ea 


= 
Na 
— 
ee occasionally, in the important business of iblical Education, the 
volume ia confidently recommended as the most valuable Com- 
————_—_—_—_—_—_ | pendium of Bible knowledge for the people whieh has ever op 
peared in this country. 
“Thisis a new edition of a work which is too well known to 
peed our commendat igina) 
ibuted by the most celebrated Biblical scho Na 
i Ge 
— COS 
th 
M ‘ 
JO 
given to all Agries ture, more 
Stock. Am other Arti of interest will be found—Farm- 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


ALBEMARLE-STBEET, October, 1859. 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF 


AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND OF THE VOYAGE OF THE STEAM-YACHT FOX, IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 
By CAPT. M‘CLINTOCK, R.N. 


THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 


With Map and Plates. 8vo. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S CORRE- 


SPONDENCE, WHILE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND from 1807 to 1909. 8vo. 


On the ORIGIN of "SPECIES by Means of 


Selection. N, aM. of ‘AN Vv round the 
By CHARLES DARWI A., Author the oyage 


LIFE and CORRESPON DENCE of DANIEL 


WILSON, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, MA. Portraits aad 
Illustrationa vols. 8yo. 


The GREAT EUROPEAN CONGRESSES— 


ENNA, PARIS, AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, TROPPAU, and LAYBACH. the EARL OF 
WESTMORELAND. 2 vols. 


REMINISCENCES of the late THOMAS 


ASSHETON SMITH on or, the the PURSUITS of an ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
By SIR EARDLEY W Portrait, &c. 8yo. 


vi. 


The GLACIERS of the ALPS. Being a 


and Experiments on their 
y JOHN TINDALL Post 


THOUGHTS on GOVERNMENT and LE- 


GISLATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY, F.R.S. Post Svo. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of REVEALED | 


EAS to recent Discoveries at Nineveh, Babylon, &c. By Rev. GEORGE 


GEN. SIR ROBERT “WILSON’S JOURNAL, 


at the Head reer of the Russian Army on & Special Mission during the Inve 


ny? and Retreat of French Army, 


The STORY of N EW ZEALAND; Past and 


P ENT—SAVAGE and CIVILIZED. ARTHUR 8. THOMSON, M.D. 58th Regiment. 
2 vols. post Svo. By 


HISTORY of the TWO YEARS’ WAR in 


the CRIMEA, | Based, Papers of the late LORD RAGLAN, and other 


METALLURGY ; or, the Art of Extractin ng 
them to various purposes of MANUFACTURE. 


MEMOIRS of LORD CHANCELLOR 


W. Dr CHRISTIE, ‘ro other Peper By 


MODERN SYSTEMS of FORTIFICATION, 


XV. 


A DICTIONARY of BIBLICAL ANTIQUI- 


TIES. BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, and NAT ° 
| URAL HISTORY. Edited by WM. SMITH, 


LIFE and TIMES of ROBERT NELSON, 


Author of ‘C ion to P Lam 
the Fasts and Festivals of the Church.’ By Rev. C. T. SECRETAN, 
xvi. 


SCIENCE in THEOLOGY. Sermons Preach- 


ed before the University of Oxford. Rev. ADAM 8. F . . 
y By ABRRAR, M.A. F.G.3., Fellow of 
XVIII. 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET: a Biography. By 


Rev. CANON ROBERTSON, M.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
XIX. 


PICTURES of the CHINESE. Drawn by 


THEMSELVES. With Deseri by Rev. R. H. COBBOLD, late Archdeacon Nipgpo. 
With Thirty-four Plates. Square 


LIFE of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. With 


Notices of Wilson, Gainsborough, and ether Artiste, his 
CH LESLIE HA. Illustrations ‘tte 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Cha- 
racter and Conduct’ By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of ‘ Life of George Stephenson.” Post Syo. 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS. A New Eng- 


lish Version. Edited with Notes and Exsays. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. Vol 
completing the work). IUllustrations. Svo, 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


PRINCIPIA LATIN A; a First Latin Course, 


tins | crise Boat, with with Vocabularies, for the Lower Forms in 


its Rise, 


xXXV. 


EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel er 


HOME from the EAST. A New Edition. Crown &vo. 
xXXVI. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MODERN 


EGYPTIANS, By E. W. LAN A New Edition, with Additions and Improvements 
Gaited BEANLEY POOLE. "Weedeuts. 


XXVII. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE for 


the USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodeuts. 12mo. 


The LIFE of SIR ‘FOWELL BUXTON. A 


New and Condensed Edition for the People. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Two 


New and Complete Editions. Post vo. 6d. and ls. each, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 


Y, 
| XXII. 
AS. XXIII. 
XXIV. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Immediately, in Ovo. half a New and Improved 


PICTORIAL BOOK of ANCIENT 


BALLAD POETRY, Traditional and Romantic. Chronolo- 
d tations. Edited 


fee MOORE.” ith Translations and Imi 


Just published, feap. Svo. 68. 


GEOLOGY in the GARDEN ; 


Or, the FOSSILS in the FLINT EBBLES, and their 
With 106 the Rev. ELEY, 
M.A, Vicar of Broomfield. Essex. 


** We cordially welcome whatever tends to make this 


fascinating 

science more generally accessible. We may now literally study 
logy in our pare ens, for Mr. Eley shows us that numberless 
o ee in our gravel paths, and that we 
Vast hysical 


proofs of many 


may there find fed 
changes has undergone.” Notes 


which this earth 
Just published, post &vo. 9e. 


The ROSE and the LOTUS; 


and Queries. 


Or, HOME in any hed and HOME in "INDIA. By 2. 


the Wife of a Bengal C 


“The scenes and - saceaoansaed ~ sketched with unmistakable 
Re e tone of morality noes 


in picturesque power, but at the 
et 10 thay are never ned to effect.”—Daily News. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 38. 6d, 


The SPEAKER at HOME: 


Chapters on Extempore and Memoriter Speaki , Lecturing, 
and Reading Aloud. By the Rev. J. J. HALCO at 


with Remarks og Physiol of Speech H. 
STONE, M.A., M.D ate Scholar of College, 
xfo 
** The whole subject is treated with great clearness and Lena 
and the writers point out, step by step, how every man 
cording to his natural gi fts, beseame more or less of an orator.” 
Just published, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


“UNDER GOVERNMENT”: 


An OFFICIAL KEY to the CIVIL SERVICE of the 
CROWN, and Guide to Candidates seeking Appointments. 
By J. C. "PARKINSON, Accountant and Comptroller-Gene- 

Department, Somerset House. 


Giving 2 all the information necessary, and hitherto fruitlessly 
y persons ' oe for appointments in the Civil De- 


ries, 

spects of promotion, haliclecy 4 i in the 

offices, are here compiled most ost accurately, 
the handiest shape. 


This day, small 4to, 28. 6d. 


NURSERY POETRY 


By Mrs. MOTHERLY. Illustrated with Eight large En- 
gravings by C. 8. Lane. 


WITH EIGHTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS BY MODERN 
ARTISTS. 


Second Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 58.; coloured, 9a. 


The CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE 


BOOK. Written expressly for Young People. 
WITH FIFTY LARGE ENGRAVINGS BY MODERN 
ARTISTS. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 5a ; coloured, 9a. 


The CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK 


of ENGLISH HISTORY. Written expressly for Young 
People. 


WITH SIXTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 


The CHILDREN’S BOOK of SCRIP- 


TURE PARABLES. Written in Simple By t 
Rev. J. ERSKINE CLARK 


Tenth Edition, 2 vols 1s. 6d. each, 


for VERY 


Atte On CHILDREN. In Single Syllables of Three and 
our 


Uniform with the above, 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each, 


PROGRESSIVE TALES for LITTLE 


CHILDREN. In Words of Oneand TwoSyliables. Form 
the Sequel to * Very Little Tales for Very Little Children 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S POPULAR 
WORKS. 


“We should not be doing justice to mei h class of juvenile 
tiction were we to omit, as o eeoeney w of attention at this 
season, the whole series Mrs. Gatty’ books. They 
are quite sui generis, and deserve the widest possible circulation, 

Literary Churchman. 


1. AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 32. 6d. 

2. LEGENDARY TALES. 5s. 

3. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 22. 6d. 

4. NATURE. 38. 6d. Part I, 1s. 6d. 
Par 


5. WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 2. 

6. PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 22. 
THE POOR INCUMBENT. 12. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
8. THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE; and other Tales. 
(Immediately. 


SMITH, ELDER & LIST. 


Writers of the day. 
31st of December. 


1, 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, 


A NEW PERIODICAL, Edited by Mr. W. M. THACK. 
ERAY, who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and 
with whom will be associated some of the most 


The First Numser will be ready on the 


minent 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
QUAKERISM, PAST and PRESENT. 


By JOHN 8. ROWNTREE. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the best Essay on 
the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends was awarded 
to this Work. 


3. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
The PECULIUM. By Tuomas Han- 
COCK. Post 5s. cloth. 

The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the Essay, second 


in merit, on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends 
was awarded to this Work. 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS, 
Post Octavo, cloth. | 


The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Uniform with the peace Editions 
of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ * Shirley,’ ‘ Villette,’ 


BELOW the SURFACE. By Sir 


A. H, ELTON, Bart. 


The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 


By EMILY BRONTE. 


5. 
A VISIT to the PHILIPPINE ISLES 


in 1858—59. By Sir JOHN BOWRING, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and H. M.’s in China. Demy 8vo. with 
numerous I 


6. 
On the STRENGTH of NATIONS. 


By ANDREW BISSET, M.A. Post 8vo. 


7. 
HEATHEN and HOLY LANDS; or, 


Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, and Jordan. By Captain 
J. P. BRIGGS, Bengal Army. Post 8yo. 


8. 
LIFE in SPAIN. By Watrer Tuorn- 
BURY. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Tinted Illustrations. 


9. 
EXPOSITIONS of ST. PAUL'S EPI- 


STLES to the CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. FRED. 
W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 1 vol. post 8yo. 


The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. With Eighty Diagrams, Crown 


11. 
LEIGH HUNT’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY .. 


12, 


LIFE of SCHLEIERMACHER, a 


UNFOLDED in his LETTERS. Translated from th 
German. 


THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 


SACK. By W. M. WELLIAMS. With Six Tinted Views, 
Woodeuts, and Map. Post vo. 124. cloth. 


14, 


TO CUBA and BACK. By R. 


DANA, Aathor of ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ Post yo. 
price 78. cloth. 


15. 


VOYAGE to JAPAN, KAMTSCHAT- 


KA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, and the COAST of CHINA, ia 
H.M.8. *BARRACOUTA.’ By J. M. TRONSON, 8y0. 
with Charts and Views, 18s. cloth. 


16. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by 
LADY SHELLEY. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
17. 

EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Arxry- 


SON, Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia.’ 2 vols. 


— 


18. 


The TWO PATHS: being Lectures on 


Art, and its Relation to Manufactures and Decoration. By 
JOHN RUSKIN,M.A. 1 vol. crown Svo. with Two Steel 
vings, price 78. 6d. cloth. 


19, 
The ELEMENTS of DRAWING: in 


Letters to Beginners. By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Crown 
8vo. with Tllustrations drawn by the Author, 78. 6d. cloth. 


20. 
ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne’s 


Reign. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. A New Edition. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. price 6e. cloth. 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH HU- 


MORISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY, Author of Vanity Fair,’ ‘ The Virginians,’ 
&c. Price 6d. cloth. 


22. 
CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By Jonx 


WILLIAM BAER, Aether of Metealfe,’ 
8vo. price cloth. 


23. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


LORD METCALFE. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE New 
and Cheap Edition. 2 vols. post Sve. with Portrait, price 
128. cloth. 

24, 


SKETCHES from DOVER CASTLE, 
and other POEMS. By Licut.-Colonel WILLIAM READ 


New Edition, revised by the Author, with Two Additional 
Chapters. Edited by his SON. Post 8vo, with Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth. 


London: Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Smitu, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT’S WORK ON 


CEYLON. 


Lameeece tte with 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 101 Engravings on Wood, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth, 


An ACCOUNT of the ISLAND—PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ; 


With Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. 
By Sir JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S. LL.D. &c. 
London: Lonemay, Green, LONGMAN, and RoBerrs. 


PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
On Thursday, the 27th inst. will be published, in feap. 4to. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges; or 31s. 6d. moroceo by Hayday, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


With 126 Illustrations, engraved on Steel and Wood from Original Designs by CoarLes BENNETT ; 
And a Preface by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The illustrations of this edition of ‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ comprise a gallery of idea) Portraits of the prin- 
characters in the book; a set of Drawings illustrative 


gested by the poetical incidents related. It has thus been 
attempted (for the first time) to illustrate those points in 
the Allegory which for two hundred years have rendered it 


i? anity Fair ; 


anda series of imaginative Vignettes sug- 


80 universally popular. 


London: LoneMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Nv. CCXXIV., 


is published THIS DAY. 


Contents. 


I. BALN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


If. A VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1775. 
Ill. SIR EMERSON TENNENT’S CEYLON, 
IV. CARLYLE’S FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
V. THE GRAFFITI OF POMPEIL 


VI. THE VIRGINIANS. 


VII. THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 
VIIl, UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME 


DU DEFFAND. 


1X, SENIOR’S JOURNAL IN TURKEY AND GREECE. 
X. SECRET ORGANISATION OF TRADES. 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: 


A. & C. Black. 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MORNING CLOUDS.’ 
New Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


AFTE 


[aE RNOON of LIFE. By 
Author of ‘ Morning Clouds.’ Second Edition, thoroughly 


the 


Also, Second Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 5a. 
MORNING CLOUDS. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


NEW WORK BY THE 


Just published, in fcap. 


APERS on 


and on kindred yee 

1. Physical Education— 
lectual Education—3. Catechet- 
ical Method, or the Art of Ques- 
oning—4. Teaching and Ex- 
amining a Class—5. Stra | 
Thoroughness—7. VU g 


REV. W. ROSS, B.A. 
8vo. price 3s, 6d, cloth, 


TEACHING, 
a Knowledge of Children — &. 
Some Account of F énelon’s Trea- 
tise on the Education of Daugh- 
ters—9. Sketch of the Life of 
gy The Training Sys- 

Moral ing — 12. 
Public in France. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM ROSS, B.A. Author _—— an * Elementary 


Etymological Manual of the "English 
Curate of Alderney; ‘and formerly 


Teacher's Manual of Method’; 


and ‘ The 


Inspector of Church Schools in Mancheste 
London : Longman, Green, onl and Roberts. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF DR. URE’S DICTIONARY. 
On Monday, the 3ist instar. will be published, Part I. in 8vo. 


price 5a. to con 
price 5s. each, forming 3 


outhiy, and completed 


iu 14 Parts, 


R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. A New Edition chiefly 


sportiten and greatly enlarged ; 


Thousand Eogravings on Wood 
F.R.S. ¥.8.8., Keeper of Mining 
E. FRANKLAND, Ph.D. 


F.K.S. and C.8., Professor of 
St. Bartholomew's 
ospit 


EDWARD SCHUNCK, 
Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. &e. 


Dr. R. ANGUS SMITH, F.B.S. 
Author of the ‘ Life of John 
Dalton,’ &. 

C. GREVILLE WILLIAMS, 

., Author of ‘A Hand!x 
of Chemical Manipulation.’ 


T. H. HENRY, Esq. F.RS. 

Professor A. ©. RAMSAY, 
P.K.S. and G.8., Direc: 
tor of the Geological Survey. 

Dr. HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D. 
F.RS Lecturer on Chemis- 
try at St. George's Hospital. 

WARRINGTON W. SMYTH, 

MA. F.RS. and G.s., 
lnspector of Crown Mines, &c. 


C. Vv. WALKER, Esq., F.R.8., 
Telegraphic Engineer, ke. ke. 


strated with near} ‘wo 
by uxt 
Records, &c. Assisted by 


Dr. A. VORLCKER, Ph.D. 
F.C.8S.. Professor of ‘Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, &e. 

DAVID D. MORRIS, Esq., 
neo Author of * Cot- 

J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 

S raduate of 
perial School of Mines, Paris, 
Author of * Manual of Metal- 
lurgy, &c. 
yal Society 


for the Flax in 
Ireland. 


ALFREDTYLOR, Esq, F.G.8 
Author of * Metal 


Dr. NORMANDY, M.D. 
Author of* Commercial Hand- 
book of Analysis,’ &c. 

JAMES NAPIER roe Au- 
hor of ‘Ancient W 

etal, Copper &e. 


And many others eminent in Science and connected with the Arts 
and Manufactures. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts 


Just published, in post ®vo. price 58, 6d cloth, 


ANDBOOK of HOSPITAL PRACTICE; 
an I ntroduection tothe Practical Study of a at 


the Bedside : With 
BERT D. LYONS, KCC. 
street Hospital, Dublin. 
“Such a work affords abun- 
dant room for the displ: ay of ex- 
tensive and wel!l-digeste 


infor-' is intended. 
mation, sound practical know- which L 


ome, Glossary, and In 


B.T.C.D. ke. ; Physician’ to a a. 


to himself and real benefit to 
the class of readers for whem it 


he manner in 
br. Lyons has acquitted 


ledge, and cultivated powers of | a of this difficult and im- 


observation: and none but an 
accomplished practical physi- 
cian could execute it with credit 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


portant task is deserving of all 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISH TYFE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
AG-O-BAHAR : the Hindtstini Text of Mir 


Amma 
ductory Chapter ron the u 


Languages. By MONIER “Ww ILLIAMA, M.A 


man, edited in Roman Type ; with Notes, and an Intro- 
e of the Re 


sarncter in Uriental 
Coll. Oxon.; 


man C) 


A. Univ. 
late Professor of Sanskrit at the East India C ollege, liaileybury. 


Tne * P4g-0-Bahdr, 
Garden and the Spring, 
sidered, as tostyle, the cedees | 
of elegant Urda@ or Hindtst4u 
and it has therefore been fi = 
upon as the Test-Boow for Exa- 


| Be first time in this in 


oman character, with Eng- 
Notes and Preface. 

edition of Professo 
literal translation of the * Bag- 
o-Bahar,’ with Preface, and 


minations in India and Eng Notes Philological ae Ex 
l It is now published fur tical, is in the press — 


Lately published, in 12mo, price 28, 6d. cloth, 


WILLIAMS’ and MATHER’S EASY IN- 
TRODUCTION to the STUDY of HINDUSTANI, in Anglo- 


Koman Type. 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


COMPLETION OF DR. TODD'S CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Now complete in 6 vols. Svo. price SIX GUINEAS per set, 
pp. 5,350, illustrated with 2,853 Woodcuts, 


E CYCLOP-EDIA of ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY, Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D. 


F.R.S. &¢, Physician to King’s Co 
“NOT only does the latter. sus 


part of the werk bring its con- | 
e latest 


ts up to t t date of 


ege Hospital. 
pected one unac- 
wit the subjects... 
‘hile we may certainly feel 


ten 
our Ra A, “but the number | proud that researches so tvil- 
and grouping of the articles some and costly as many incor- 


have permitted some of the 
more recent to modify aud com-— 


plete the unavoidable dcficien- 
cies of the earlier ones on the | 
same or kindred subjects.....1t 
brings together a larger amount 
of iaformation, is more care-. 
fully constructed, and ae 
profusely illustrated, than ap 
similar Dictionary or C 4 
peedia hither published. ost 
of its materi are to a great. 
extent inaccessible even to the 
scientific public ; and many of. 
ite — (we allude especially to 
its 


utiful Essays onCompara- | 


tive Anatomy) are still prac-| 
tically otherwise unpublished. | 
Others of its articles are the | 
choicest productions or studies 
of their several authors; who 
weep little but what they had 
rified, and cared still less for 
that dangervus smoothness 
which sometimes uiles the 
reader into a fancied 
of the subjects, and thus makes 
the fortune of the book is 
pense. Lastly, most of the 
articles are singularly 
vice of -ma 
80 the learuing and 


orica 


ated in this work should 

ve been undertaken and car- 
ried out (like the whole efforts 
of British science) without any 
help from the Government or 
the public, and by the unaided 
efforts of individuals themselves, 
we cannot but express some ob- 
Rentiene to the eminent firm by 


they are strictly entitled not 
titude, but to a 
e of the whole impres- 
»k..... Writers of 
ngsologea Essays will, it is 
eitasa friendly hint 

f we that, before 
ng iuto print with new and 
brilliant lovk 
nto the pages e must, 
for years to 

text-book of British Phy siol 
he publishers are quite 
entitled to expect a large and 
rapid sale for what is as incom- 
parably the best, as it ae 

13 = cheapest, ‘scientific wor 

day—a work indispensable 
to the Physiologist and scarcely 

less so to the Physician.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Rev, Oct. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Now ready, with Introduction by the Rev. William Arthur, 
Author of ‘ The Successful Merchant, §c., in crown 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


TEN YEARS of PREACHER LIFE: 
CHAPTERS from an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 
HENRY MILBURN, Author of ‘ Rifle, Axe, and Saddle- 
Bags.’ 

“ The book must be a ag po = A, force of its talent, its stories, 
and its amusing variety.”"— clew, October. 

“The anthor is already aa “ert to English readers by his 

* Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags'— his preseut work will increase their 
good-humour towards him. Mr, Milburn is a man of culture and 
talent, who has seen a great deal of American life in all its 
He is a capital storyteller, and an does 

eartily enjoy his book must as Louis Xv. 
when Madame de Maintenon found bim so a on bane, 

jpectator , Oct. 1. 

** Tle deals with religion as with a which has a practionl 
bearing upon every man, woman and ch comes across; and 
gifted with keen moral discernment, be ~t know ledue of the 
mest valuable kind from all he comes in contact with, while 
dispensing to them lessons of heavenly wisdom....1t is but fair to 

ve warning that the author is no ordinary man, one that his 

bears a stamp peculiarly its own.”— Press, 


Loudon : Sampson Low, Son & Co., 47, Ludeate-ill 
Alexander Strahan & 


Two Editions:—1. In 8vo. cloth, with 13 Illustrations, 
by Hablot K. Browne, price 7s. 6d. 2. Popular Edition, 
crown Sve. cloth, with a@ Design by the same Artist, price 
2s. Gd. 


The MINISTER'S WOOING: a TALE 


of NEW ENG LAND. By HARRIETT BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 


“ Ifany detractors from the merits of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ were 
ever driven by their reaction against the indiscriminate eulegy of 
that work by its ignorantly zealous admirers inte impatient dis- 
parage ment of ita author's genins, we are sure that after reading 

The Minister's Wooing’ they will be impelled to atone for their 
past discourtesy by the cordial warmth of their praise 
Daily News, Oct. 14. 


“ The Doctor and Mary, however, are the best done, and we 
think net only the most finished and moving likenesses yet 
duced by Mrs. Stowe, but among the very finest ever produce by 
any pencil whatever. The Eighteenth Chapter, concerning Evi- 
dences, is one of the mest ee things ever written upon the 
subtlest of sub jects ; and no one w read it will ever be able 
to think of it without theughts too deep for tears.” 

illustrated Oct. 8. 


* It is a more truthful and natural story, in ry respect a 
better book, aud goes deeper lute. the pure ‘wells. of peal Namen 
feeling, than ‘ Unele Tom's Cabis 

his new story of Mrs. howe isa story cut after a somewhat 
old pattern : but then it is worked out of such capital mater 
and #0 riebly and delicately worked and embrvuidered, that 
like it all the better on that acc unt. Here is a picture limned 
with a skilful and a kindly hand By aye we ae of few such 
delicate touches of human analy sis in the 
Critic, Cet. 
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the work, and show how very bright and oan * 
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Legend of Ages—{La Ligende des Sitcles}, 


. (Brussels, Meline & Co. ; 
London, Barthés & Lowell.) 
A Legend in two volumes, containing about 


of verse, is a startling matter in these 
at in the case before us it is especially so, 
for the author informs us that the “ Legend” 
is only the preface to a vast series to come, 
—the overture to a gigantic opera,—an immense 
brick of the tower to 

ndous fragment of a mighty whole yet to 

hieved—by somebody. “The fragment, how- 
ever, we are told, is complete in itself, existing 
apart, and including an exposition, a middle, 
and a logical conclusion. 

How can a beginning be also an ending? 
Victor Hugo both puts and answers the ques- 
tion. “Just as a peristyle is an edifice.” Aye, 
but a peristyle two days’ journey in length is 
likely to prevent a t portion of the public 
from ever entering the temple. 

“Not at all,” is the author’s conclusion. 
Perfection is—perfection. “Thetree, foundation 
of the forest, is awhole. It belongs to isolated 
life by the root, to common life by the sap. 
In itself, it only proves—the tree; but it 
announces the forest.” True, but a forest of 
a trees, each a couple of miles in 
girth, _ d take half a lifetime to walk 
ug 


The fact, however, is that the author does not 
render justice to himself. These volumes do 
not consist of one overwhelming, prolegomenical 

nd, but of a score or two of legends, some 

mn, some light, none trivial—all fini 
off with wonderful care, yet exhibiting, here and 
there, a droll line or a queer sentiment, in the 
midst of severe argument or elevated narrative ; 
and all aiming at an excelsior from the separate 
ground of oak yet sometimes dropping plump, 
after an old confirmed fashion of 

There is one great satisfaction for the reader 
who peruses and studies this brightly-varied 
series of legends. Throughout, the voice, tone, 
and dignity of the poet alone are visible.. If 
there be political satire in any portion of the 
volumes, it is so slight as to almost defy detec- 
tion. The chords of the _ are swept by the 
true bard, not torn asunder by an angry min- 
strel. The singer forgets, for the moment, all 
but his song, and we no longer see talent marred 
by temper unrestrained. 

The philosopher and the poet are here united 
in one, and there is a dash of humour in them, 
now and then, which does no discredit to either. 
What the united singer and commentator here 
gives is nothing less than “successive impres- 
sions of the human profile, from date to date, 
from Eve, the mother of men, down to the Re- 
volution, the mother of les ;—impressions 
taken, sometimes from ism, sometimes 
from civilization, but almost always from the 
historical life; impressions moulded from the 


masks of ages.” en the whole is concluded, 
the public will a complete collection,— 
& “gallery of the human medal,” showing how 


with each age the physiognomy of humanity 
undergoes a of some of 
which changes are shadowed forth in the ‘ Le- 
_ of Ages.’ The manner of the singer and 

song is, perhaps, best indicated by his own 
words explanatory of the matter in these 
volumes: “‘ Mankind,” he says, “considered as 
a great collective individuality, and achieving, 
from epoch to epoch, a series tema 
has two aspects,—the historical aspect and the 
legendary aspect. The second is not less truth- 


| 


ful than the first ; the first is not less conjectural 
than the second.” 

Victor Hugo must not be mistaken as placing 
the legend writer on a level with the historian 
—but he insists on a certain place for, an 
a of, legend in historical matters,— 
and as a mark of the respective value at which 
he estimates the writers of history and legend 
together, he gives it in one sentence,—“ Tae. 
dotus makes history, Homer makes the legend.” 

Of course, there is much to be considered 
before Victor Hugo’s conclusions on this subject 
are accepted; but we leave that consideration 
to others,—intimating here by the way that 
some of his own ame beautiful as the lines 
may be, are in truth as obscure as that Homeric 
hymn, ‘In Cererem,’ for the unravelling of 
which, as far as it alludes to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, a learned Dutch Society has offered a 
modest reward. 

The — epochs are thus divided :— From 
Eve to Jesus’; eight legends, or legendary odes 
and ballads. In the “first we find, in a pretty 
—save in one phrase, too highly. ‘coloured— 
poem on Eve, the moral that woman is con- 
secrated by maternity. The second, named 
‘Conscience,’ is a striking picture of the vain 
struggle of Cain to fly from the “ eye,” which 
rests on him, shun it as he will,—behind the 
carpet of the tent, beneath the stone-roof of the 
ramparted dwelling, or within the brazen tower 
that could not shut out the “eye” that looked 
at him, unceasingly, from the one corner of the 
skies. At length, the wretched fratricide takes 
refuge in a cave dug out expressly for the pur- 
pose of concealing him from the eye that gazes 
at him, by night as by day, from the heavens. 
Up to this point the figures and grouping are 


ed | superb,—relieved, too, by the touching traits of 


ection of innocent child for guilty father. 
But, at the end, we have this curious scene :— 


Puis il descendit seul sous cette voute sombre ;— 
d il se fut assis sur sa chaise dans I’ ombre, 
qu’on eut sur son front fermé le souterrain, 
L'eil était dans la tombe, et regardait Cain. 


—The whole is spoiled by the common-place 
circumstance of the way-worn and mind-worn 
wanderer “ taking a chair.” Surely, the legend 
here is not on a level with history. 

The third illustration of the period ‘From 
Eve to Jesus’ is to show that ‘ Power equals 
Goodness,’ in this way: Eblis vaunts his ability 
to excel all created things, if the Creator will 
allow him the same means. All he asks is 
granted, and all that he can accomplish is—a 
shrimp; which we take to be more than the 
fallen angel ever effected. He is described, 
however, as producing the spider, which he 
insultingly flings at the Deity,—by whom it 
is, at a word, converted into a sun! Of the 
remaining legends of the first epoch, some idea 
may be formed from what we have said of the 


preceding. t lies in their 
picturesque detail; thisis perfect, and the images 
remain impressed on the mind, not to be readily 


forgotten. What they actually teach is another 
question. The author himself fancies the object 
he has in view may be too subtle for the world 
to comprehend ; meanwhile, if you cannot com- 
prehend the syeee of the structure, admire 


‘its beauty and be thankful. 


From the closing subject of the first period, 
‘Christ at the Tomb’ (of Lazarus), Victor Hugo 
passes to that of the ‘Décadence de Rome, 
which he illustrates in some crisp lines to the 
Lion of Androcles,— saying of the beast that he 
behaved as a man (ought) when men were 
behaving as beasts. A triad of serve to 
depict Islamism; five exemplify the “heroic 

istian cycle”;. and t are given to 
“ Knights-Errant,” however, above a 
couple of dozen of episodical ballads and metri- | 


cal histories. ‘The Thrones of the East’ are 
then raised before us in three pictorial poems, 
which bring the first volume to a sparkling 


conclusion. 

The Spanish ballads in the ‘ Knights-Errant,’ 
beautiful as they are, will perhaps be less 
admired than the Italian stories in the illustra- 
tions of ‘Italy, by which the second volume is 
opened. ‘The Sixteenth Century’ is equally 
spirited ; in the story of the ‘ Infanta’s Rose,’ an 
artist might find suggestions for a picture in 
every line. Nearly as much may be said of ‘ The 
Inquisition, and the ‘Song of the Sea-Adven- 
turers’ is one of the most original lays of the 
sort ever imagined by poet or eanted by min- 
strel, and gaily demonstrating how, as the 
Chorus says,— 

On sailing from Otranto 
We mustered,—thirty men; 
But when we came to 
We counted,—only ten. 

‘The Mercenaries,’ illustration of a succeed- 
ing age, abounding in truth, satire, and sar- 
casm, contrasting the eagles of Austria and 
Switzerland, and rendering sublime justice to 
the men, as well as to the country, of lakes and 
mountains, might create a reputation for a 
hitherto unknown poet, were it not for some 
of those “ audacious ” figures of speech in which 
Victor Hugo loves to indulge. Take, as a 
sample, the lines in which he dly warns 
any assailant, or would-be violater of the liberty 
of Switzerland, of his danger,—telling him that 
if he dared lay his finger on the robe of the 
Jung-Frau, that virgin-mountain, with a hurri- 
cane on her shoulders, would “spit an ava- 
lanche in the fellow’s face” :— 


Qu’'aprés avoir dompté Athos, quelque Alexandre, 
Sorte de héros monstre, aux cornes de taurean, 
Aille donc relever sa robe A la Jung-Frau,— 
Comme la vierge ayant l'ouragan sur |'épaule 
Crachera l’'avalanche A la face du drole. 


—Amazingly difficult to paint, that! 

Probably, the portion of these volumes that 
will be first looked into with most interest, is 
that under the heading of ‘Now’ (‘ Main- 
tenant’). Here, if anywhere, the satirist and 
his whip of fire were to be looked for. But the 
search will be in vain; the present period is 
illustrated by four brief poems,—‘ After the 
Battle, ‘The Toad, ‘The Poor,’ ‘Words on 
Trial’; all these contain nothing that can render 
uneasy the digestion of an Imperial préfet. In 
the first alone, where a hussar gives a draught 
of water to a wounded foeman, who had endea- 
voured to shoot the giver as he was performing 
his task, or duty, of humanity, can we imagine 
a trace of meaning otherwise than what is 
presented by the words. There, perhaps, the 
author hints at the melancholy contrast pre- 
sented on the battle-fields of the old empire, 
and the last European battle-fields of the new, 
—fields in which were introduced, for the first 
time, those African sav the T'urcos, whose 
presence in a fight is said to betoken the mas- 
sacre of the wounded. 

With the ‘Twentieth Age’ the enters 
on the land of dreams; and with the ‘ Beyond 
Time,’ advances into a region that belongs 
neither to history nor legend. To a writer of 
Victor Hugo’s power of imagination, such a 


journey is of course brilliantly detailed ; and as 


the climax of this singular but able intro- 
ductory work, the figure of the Angel of the 
Judgment, at the conclusion, his hand extended 
towards the summoning trumpet, 1s In magni- 
ficent contrast with the exquisite picture of the 
dawn, in the opening poem on ‘ Consecra- 
tion of Women.’ 

In closing the pages of these remarkable 
volumes, we are reminded by their variety, 
structure, and strong contrasts, of the resem- 
blance which they to the author's own 
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career. They seem, indeed, and are perhaps 
intended to be, a reflection of a career even 
more remarkable than the ‘Legend’ itself. 
Nearly threescore years have now elapsed since 
the author first tasted of this bitter life at 
Besancon. His mother was a Royalist and 
Voltairian ; his father, a Republican volunteer, 
developing into an ultra-Bonapartist. Victor 
was moulded by the tastes, opinions, and pre- 
judices of each of his parents,—tastes, opinions, 
and prejudices the most violent of their sort. 
While yet a child he saw many lands, and 
mused by many a sea, and their impressions are 
on him still. He was long in Spain, and was 
on the point of being named one of the pages 
of King Joseph, but the force of events stood in 
the way of that honour. Nevertheless, the 
Spanish ballads and dramas of Victor Hugo are 
all the more life-like for this long and early 
draught of Spanish air; and it may be ques- 
tioned even if ‘La Rose de l'Infanta,’ the ex- 
quisite apologue in the work before us, would 
have had half its charms but for the nurture 
of the well-memoried poet. He says, indeed, 
somewhere of himself, that when he returned 
to Paris, and dwelt in a solitary suburban house, 
with no other companions save his mother and 
an old priest, and no other playing-ground but 
a walled-in garden, he was serious, haughty, 
and half Spanish in his disposition. The 
Spaniard, in fact, has never been out of him, 
since, at the age of thirteen, he sang of Roland 
and chivalry. 

His home-education entered into another 


hase at the Restoration of the Bourbons, when | 


is Imperialist father separated from his Legi- 
timist mother. The sentiments of the latter 


the flag of Romanticism and tried to sweep from 
the stage the set-scene and the two chairs, 
which were the immutable property of the 
“Unities” and classical t y. To establish 
Romanticism and crush Corneille and Racine, 
he brought up his pieces as Napoleon did his 
artillery against the enemy. From ‘Cromwell’ 
to ‘Les Burgraves,’ they wete produced on the 
stage as the — produced corps d’armée 
after corps d’a on the field to overwhelm 
the foe and gain new triumphs. At every new 
success of the dramatic poet, the Romanticists 
were exultant; and it is even said that after 
the glorious success of one of this new-school 
dramas, ‘ Hernani,’ if we remember rightly, the 
friends of the author closed round him in the 
saloon of the theatre, and danced a wild dance 
of triumph to the cry of “ Enfoncé,—Racine !” 

The ‘ Legend’ abounds with writing which 
reminds us of the glories of the short-lived 
Romantic Era. Short-lived it may be justly 
called. It began with ‘Cromwell, was at its 
brightest and best when ‘ Hernani’ was pro- 
duced, was laughed at when ‘Ruy Blas’ ap- 
— and ‘was hissed out with the ‘ Burgraves.’ 

he enemies o%,the school thought the author 
no longer capable of anything; but his odes 
and lyrics of this and a succeeding era proved 
that his magic was potent in whatever direction 


‘he chose to wave the wand. Traces of this 
‘varied magic thickly mark the pages of the 


‘Legend of Ages.’ 

The worst change of \,ll was when Victor 
Hugo began to mingle pdlitics with whatever 
literary task he was for the moment engaged 
in. His novels are free, generally speaking, 


from this defect, but his ‘ Rhine’ is little more 


were those adopted by Victor; and, at the Col- | than a political pamphlet, written to found an 
lege of Louis le Grand, eschewing mathematics , alliance between France and Germany, so as 


for poesy, he composed ‘ Irtaméne,’ a tragedy in 
the severely classical style, an @ propos wn ed 
complimentary to the Bourbons, and in whic 


classicists, but the romantic faction, too. 


| 


to defy Russia on one side and destroy Eng- 
land on the other. Meanwhile, the Academy 


| opened its doors to him, in 1841, and four years 
there was no trace of that revolutionary spirit |‘ later, Louis-Philippe, very reluctantly, made 
of romanticism which set wild not only the | him a Viscount. 


As Victor Hugo has received honours from all 


Again, we find his early peculiarities clinging | Governments, in equal proportion has he been 
to him. In the ‘Legend’ we come wonderingly | chastized by all. Charles the Tenth interdicted 


upon lines of doubtful signification winding - 
periods of great beauty. It was even so wit 


his ‘Marion de Lorme,’ and the poet became a 
zealous Orleanist. Louis Philippe interdicted 


the poet when, at the age of fifteen, he lost the his ‘Le Roi s’amuse, and the noble Viscount 
prize offered by the Academy, because oo welcomed the Republic as heartily as he had 


‘On the Advantages of Study’ contained two 
obscure verses. 

A true, honest, manly love for a true-hearted, 
honest, and accomplished girl—boy and girl 
they were when they first met—was the foun- 
tain at which he first quaffed the delicious 
draughts which gave him strength to grapple 
with and secure Fame. The tonic has lasted 
him, hitherto, throughout life; and whenever 
he has to deal with human affection, the pas- 
sages seem to us to echo, as in this book, the 
music of his own old experiences of the harmony 
of love. Occasionally, there may seem excep- 
tions to this rule; and we are puzzled to deter- 
mine whether the bard be love-making or 
writing politics. It was just so in his earlier 
days, when the pupil of his Voltairian mother 
and the Author of ‘ The First Sigh,’ or of verses 
of some such title, seriously, or seeming seri- 
ously, declared that in the history of man there 
is no poesy unless it be viewed from the height 
of monarchical ideas and of religious belief. 
Then, too, he cursed the blighting glory of the 
First Napoleon, shuddered at the liberties 
taken with the classical rules of poetry by 
Lamartine, wrote ‘Bug Jargal, and was pen- 
sioned by that philosophic sovereign, Louis- 
Dixhuit! : 

What, then, was the astonishment of the 
— when, now some thirty years since, 

ictor Hugo, trampling upon rules, unfurled 


advocated permission for the return of the 
Bonapartes to France. As a Republican, he 
opposed Cavaignac, but he warmly supported 
Louis Napoleon, a man who was a Carbonaro 
when Hugo was a Legitimist,—plotting for the 
overthrow of monarchs, when the poet was 
declaring them divine, writing in the Progrés 
against the alleged withering tyranny of Louis- 
Philippe, and, by the pen of Walewski, in the 
Messager, shriekingly insisting on more liberty 
for “ poor France”—when the poet was hailing 
the King as the sage among crowned heads. 
The two men, ex-Carbonaro and ex-Legitimist, 
met at last, as Republicans and equals. Louis 
Napoleon alone profited by his position, and 
drove the t into exile,—an exile which has 
produced these volumes, warm with all the fire 
and illumined by all the light of the poet's 
past life. To those acquainted with the inci- 
dents of that life, this work will have a won- 
derfully increased charm, significance, and in- 
telligibility. 

e commit the book to its world of readers, 
as a work to be studied as well as enjoyed, 
despite its length as a so-called introduction to 
a grand poetic system, to follow. They who so 
read and study it return to it again and 
again, for there is matter in it for all humours 


and conditions of mind. We can fancy an 
ye feeling humiliated that the poetic son 
of the old Imperialist soldier dare not trust the 


Imperial word, and sing his own song ; 
France. Meanwhile, “To France,” the 
our old Norman isle in the Channel, dedicates 
his ‘ Legend,’ with this touching envoi ;— 

Livre! qu'un vent t’em 

En France, je suis né |— 

L’arbre déraciné 

Donne sa feuille morte. 


On the Meteorology of Newport, in the Isle 
Wight ; as deduced from Dierreatiennaasil 
on during the Sixteen Years 1841—56, By 
J.C. Bloxam. (Ryde, J. Briddon.) 


Mr. Bloxam is an observer of the class of which 
Gilbert White of Selborne is the prototype: the 
class of observers who sit down in one 

keep hold of one subject, and give and take 
time. To such observers the sciences of obseg. 
vation have been greatly indebted. In the 
work before us we have not merely minute and 
elaborate observations, but full descriptions 
and tabulated results, comparative information, 


and some attempts at theory. These we must 
leave to journals which expressly attend t 
meteorology. The author pre as follows :— 


“The attempt has been made to accompany the 
facts with explanations,—to show how the pheno. 
mena which occur contemporaneously are connected 
together,—what they originate from—and what 
they lead to. The danger of thus venturing 
hypothesis is freely acknowledged; and it has 
indeed been felt to be a question whether this 
branch of investigation might not better have been 
omitted. Theories, however, may be useful for the 
purpose of arranging, specifying and identifying 
facts, when in themselves incorrect ;—they may be 
so, even though they should have as little real or 
essential connexion with the facts, as the figures 
representing the signs of the zodiac have with the 
groups of stars to which they are arbitrarily appro 
priated : and it was thought that by thus showing 
a relation between the facts, and giving them a 
combined meaning, some additional interest mi 
be lent to the otherwise dry detail of meteorological 
statistics. To leave our store of meteorological 
facts without any explanation seems too much like 
placing meteorology on the same footing with astro 
nomy divested of ‘the theory of gravitation—ana- 
tomy or botany divested of physiology—or a collec- 
tion of hieroglyphics without an interpretation: 
he who first attempts the interpretation may do 
good service, even though he should occasionally 
go astray ;—the first road made through a country 
may be worth the making, though it should prove 
to be no more than a help towards ascertaining the 
course which the road should eventually take. 
There is a great difference between using facts & 
support theories, and using theories to explain 
facts: and the process here had recourse to is, that 
of pointing out the hypothesis which appears t 
supply a means to explain, and a bond to unite, a 
number of concurrent facts, the existence and com 
currence of which had been previously ascertained 
with certainty.” 

Agreeing with all this, we go further. In 
the matter of meteorology, there is a large and 
combined attempt to construct a science in 
Bacon’s manner, which, as is now often ac 
knowledged, never gave any success. We are 
speaking, of course, not of the mythical Bacon, 
but of the real Bacon of the ‘Novum Orge 
num. Facts are heaped upon facts; volume 
after volume of observations is printed; the 
shelves n with heavy books setting forth 
how it blew and rained, how the thermometer 
and barometer behaved, and what the clouds 
looked like, in all manner of places, and through 
all manner of recent periods. According 
Bacon, when all the facts are collected, wes 
construct meteorology as a person constructs 4 
circle with a pair of compasses, with mecha- 
nical certainty, and no need of any sagacity. 


But meteorology has not emerged as yet: the | 


weather-science seems as far off as ever. A 


few minor indications of law haye been col 
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with more or less of doubt about them; 
but very little in the way of result to show for 
the patient zeal which has been exerted, and 
the sums of money which have been spent. 
The science that is to be, wants its Newton, 
and an attempt is made to provide him by 
laying on an unlimited supply of Flamsteeds. 
The bsence of a by 
tting on carriages without end to train. 
PeWhat we most need is good attempt at 
theory from the heads of those who are prac- 
tised in observation. The thermometer and 
the barometer may be tabulated, the weather 
enomena may be recorded for centuries to- 
gether without any clue being gained. We 
are glad, therefore, to meet with a private 
observer, who aims at the character of a specu- 
lator, after good proof given that he is a 
ractised experimenter. In the present state 
of the subject, any bit of theory which, right 
or wrong, embodies a parcel of facts is worth 
yolumes of weather records. 


Ceylon: an Account of the Island, ay omen 
istorical, and Topographical. By Sir James 
Emerson Tennent. 2 a (Longman & Co.) 
Ir may be doubted whether any island, con- 
sidered with respect to its productions, its tra- 
ditions, and its political history, possesses such 
various claims upon our interest as the island 
Sir Emerson Tennent has so amply illustrated. 
Centuries before the date of Sindbad or Ulysses, 


Serendib was fabled as being the dwelling of an | 
nent enters into full details. Yet attractive as 
without doubt its early records are, these appear 


Eastern Circe. Arabian stories told how our 
first nts, on quitting Paradise, found con- 
solation among the spice-bearing woods of 
Lanka “the resplendent.” Embedded in the 
granite-rock, six thousand feet high, is shown 
a rude foot- print, upon which Buddhist 
worshippers strew rhododendrons, and which 
Mohammedans reverence, as that of Adam; 
while Chinese point tothe gems that sparkle 
on the mountain, as “the crystallized tears” 
of the first man. If sacred documents were 
rare, and their meaning forgotten or mis- 
understood, a sacred bo-tree which had 
been miraculously transported across the sea, 
was a visible emblem to the Singhalese of 
the antiquity of his religion; and to remove 
all doubt, on solemn feast-days the dalada, or 
sacred tooth of Buddha, was carried about for 
the view of the Faithful. In the north of the 
island were rock temples and dagobas, which, in 
architectural singularity, might challenge com- 
ison with the mids or the mounds in 
valley of the Tigris,—painted chambers, illus- 
trated with the exploits of kingly conquerors, 
in a state of blissful Nirwana, on whose figures 
lamps shed “a dim religious light,” and round 
which a continuous perfume of wes made the 
air heavy. There, too, sacred books recorded the 
ancient antediluvian glories of Lanka, where 
there were 25 palaces, and 400,000 streets, and, 
ma later period, when men had become wicked 
and comercial, 100,000 large towns. Bud- 
dhist em, borrowing native i sang of 
Serendib as “the pearl on the brow of India” ; 
Chinese, “as the island of jewels”; and Greeks 
extolled it as “the land of the hyacinth and 
the ruby.” Whether known as Lanka, or 
Serendib, or even as Tarshish, or Taprobane, it 
was the great resort of ships and the commercial 
halting-place between East and West. Down 
the Persian Gulf to Serendib came slow-sailing 
ships, laden with embroidered shawls, or car- 
pets, or Persian wine,—came wicker-decked 
vessels from India with horses, or gold sandal- 
or frankincense,— came Phcenician 
robes, and seeking for 
peacocks,—came curiously 

laden with silk, and desirous of 


and cinnamon. Singular pleasure the 
old mariners are reported to have found when 
they first smelled the spice-trees, and dropped 
anchor in the still Singhalese waters, forgettin 
entirely the course of time, and engaging with 
such eagerness in cock-fighting, as even, upon 
occasion, to wager the joints of their fingers. 
Until the time of Alexander, classic Euro- 
peans knew little of Taprobane. Mysterious 
tales were then brought back of its elephants, 
its ivory, and its tortoises. A Roman revenue 
galley, caught by the monsoon, and blown on 
to the pearl banks to the north-west of Tapro- 
bane, brought, in the first century, the news to 
Rome of the coral, the pearls, the tortoise- 
shell, and the important commercial opening 
there was in Ceylon. Not till Ptolemy's 
time, sixty or seventy years later, was it 
that the island, with its headlands, its har- 
bours, its ports and mountain ranges, became 
mapped out clearly and distinctly for. the Euro- 
pean trader or scholar. Curious and exceed- 
ingly interesting information “regarding the 
condition of Ceylon, as it presented itself to the 
eyes of the Chinese,” has been collected by 
the author from twenty-four Chinese authorities. 
This bears reference to the Buddhist monasteries, 
| to the vassalage of Ceylon to China in the sixth 
century, and to the commercial products of the 
island, among which it is remarkable that cin- 
-namon is not even named. Of the Moorish, 


Genoese, and Venetian trade with Ceylon, and 


_ the state of Ceylon down to its occupation by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, Sir Emerson Ten- 


to us scarcely to reach the interest which the 
description of actual Ceylon cannot fail to excite 
in the reader. To say nothing of the natural 
or gwen marvels of the spot,—the flowers, 
and plants, and trees, which make Ceylon a 
sort of gigantic, lustrous, botanical garden,—to 
omit mention of the strange mountain-peaks 
upheaved in its southern portion, and the palm- 
shadowed towns nestling under trees, or the 
grotesque temples carved out of the boulder- 
like blocks,—to say nothing of the mammalia 
in its woods, the fish which climb the trees, 
the leeches which go roving about in quest 
of fat-ancled travellers, the tritonix which 
tinkle musically under the water of the lakes, 
the pearls which make the north-west “a sea 
of gain,” or the infusoria which tinge with ver- 
milion a mile or two of sea,—not to speak 


of ancient native works, magnificent tanks, | Prepared 


and lakes, and :—there are marvels of 
later time which make the history of Ceylon 
even more remarkable. The kingdom of Kandy 
has for ever passed away, according to the 
native proverb, now that bridges have been 
constructed, and roads cut through arches of 
rock, and carried to the height of 6,000 feet. 
On the cession of the Dutch, in 1796, Ceylon 
first, or rather its lowland and coast, became a 
British possession,—the King of Kandy occupy- 
ing a central capital among the hills, and Mr. 
North being appointed the first British Go- 
vernor. With the history of the island subse- 
quent to that date ;—with a curious chapter of 
secret and confidential intrigue, entered into by 
the British Governor and the native Prime 
Minister for the deposition of the King of 
Kandy, upon which intrigue Mr. North’s private 
correspondence has thrown an exceedingly 
painful light; with the seed of that political 
intrigue which ripened into the massacre of the 
British garrison, and unheard-of atrocities on 
the part of the King;—with details of those 
wise administrative measures which, begun by 
Sir Edward Barnes and his able Commissioner, 
ultimately quelled all disaffection on the part 


of the people; broke, but without violence, the 


power of the King, and henceforward made the 
island easy to hold and to govern ;—with engi 
neering details of the making of roads, 
bridging of torrents, and the construction of a 
broad and effectual highway from sea to sea ;— 
still more with the records of equally suocess- 
ful policy, the abolition of slavery, the extine- 
tion of all commercial monopoly, the abandon- 
ment of compulsory labour, encouragement 
to native industry and enterprise, and the 
establishment of a charter of justice a 
the arbit rule of the chiefs ;—with su 
measures and influences, in fact, as have changed 
in less than half a century the aspect of the 
country, and materially altered the condition of 
the people, the second volume of the work is 
mainly occupied, as the first is with a complete 
—_ and historical description of Ceylon. 
rom the official position he filled, Sir Emer- 
son Tennent had peculiar advantages for the 
collection of material. He had access to un- 
published MSS. on Singhalese history: he had 
the companionship of friends familiar with 
natural science, and the portion of the work 
relating to the Fauna, the Flora, the Geology 
of the country, has been inspected and revised 
by men eminent in their various departments, 
Two remarkable facts will strike reader. 
He will be surprised to learn that in 1852 so 
little was known of the interior of Ceylon, that 
in a map republished by a learned Society, the 
country lying to the north of the Mahawelli- 
garga and the Kandyan zone, which is by no 
means destitute of population, and containi 
the ruins of stupendous monuments, is le 
blank as “ unexplored district.” Moreover,— 


“The condition of neglect and insecurity which 
Trincomalie exhibits at the present day [says Sir 
Emerson Tennent], is painfully irreconcileable with 
the terms of exultation with which its capture was 
originally announced to the nation. Then it was 
extolled, as the sole harbour of refuge to the east 
of Cape Comorin, Bombay being the only capa- 
cious port on the west coast of Hindustan; and 
projects were in contemplation to render it the 
grand emporium of Oriental commerce, the Gibral- 
tar of India, and the arsenal of the East. Re- 
membering these exciting assurances, and contem- 
plating the capabilities presented by the locality for 
their utmost realization; an extreme feeling of 
disappointment is excited now by looking upon its 
incomplete fortifications, its neglected works, and 
its reduced military establishments — utterly un- 
equal to any emergency. These render Trinco- 
malie as insecure at the present day as it was un- 
in the last century for the assaults of 
Suffrein and De la Haye.” 


Of the vegetable and animal wonders in 
Ceylon, the work affords countless details, 
which will delight the naturalist. There are 
the avenues of palms waving for hundreds of 
miles, over the red roads, or the tracts of sand, 
—there are the thorny imbuls, which drop 
their silken blossoms, and strew the earth for 
roods with a flossy scarlet,—there are the 
banyans and firs, the Thugs of the vegetable 
world, the seeds of which, dropped by a bird on 
a palm, throws out a net-work of wood, and at 
last strangles the tree it has fed upon. On 
the higher ranges there are families of tall 
trees that, in struggling up to the light, 
prop themselves up by strange buttresses 
of wood projecting from the trunk,—there 
is the coral-tree, with its close, bead-like 
berries, like clusters of red coral,—the asoca, 
with its orange and crimson flowers, and great 
heavy-flowered rhododendrons, rising to the 
height of 60 or 70 feet,—not to speak of talipot- 
trees, and pepul-trees, and iron-trees,with flowers 
like white roses, and buds and shoots of crimson, 
nor of cocoa-nut-trees, that spread their coro- 
nals of green by millions, and of glowing moon- 
flowers, and marvellous pitcher-plants, and 
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odorous troops of orchidsand gaddi epiphytes, 
that enjoy that moist, warm oriental air. Then 
there are the geckoes, which drop from the 
ceilings, or the flies, which come in a body and 
put out the. lights at dinner; and the snakes, 
which get into your bed-room or carriage, and 
the acari, which feed on your books; the fungi, 
which spread a vegetable lint over your dress- 
coat or your looking-glass, and the crows, which 
open your boxes and run off with the valuables, 
and the leeches, which pon you in your ram- 
bles; the climbing-fish, which filch the sap out 
of the palms, and that strange pigeon—the 
neela-cobeya—whose note has such an effect 
upon the nerves that irritated persons subside 
into placidity on merely hearing the sound. 

One practice adopted by a wealthy native 
we particularly like—that of keeping a cobra 
de capello to protect his house, or to deter 
unseasonable visitors. 

One of the strangest native customs is the 
use of the/Pamboo-Kaloo, or snake-stone, used as 
a remedy in cases of wounds by venomous 
serpents :— 

**On one occasion, in March, 1854, a friend of 
mine was riding, with some other civil officers of 
the government, along a jungle path in the vicinity 
of Hintenne, when they saw one of two Tamils, 
who were approaching them, suddenly dart into the 
forest and return, holding in both hands a cobra de 
capello which he had seized by the head and tail. 
_ He called to his companion for assistance to place 
it in their covered basket, but in doing this, he 
handled it so inexpertly that it seized him by the 

, and retained its hold for a few seconds, as 
if unable to retract its fangs. The blood flowed, 
and intense pain appeared to follow almost imme- 
diately ; but, with all ex 
sufferer undid his waistcloth, and took from it two 
snake-stones, each of the size of a small almond, 
intensely black and highly polished, though of an 
extremely light substance. These he applied one 
to each wound inflicted by the teeth of the serpent, 
to which the stones attached themselves closely, 
the blood that oozed from the bites being wary 
imbibed by the porous texture of the article applied. 
The stones adhered tenaciously for three or four 
minutes, the wounded man’s companion in the 
meanwhile rubbing his arm downwards from the 
shoulder towards the fingers. At length the snake- 
stones dropped off of their own accord ; the suffer- 
ing appeared to have subsided ; he twisted his fingers 
till the joints cracked, and went on his way without 
concern. Whilst this had been going on, another 
Indian of the party who had come up took from his 
bag a small piece of white wood, which resembled 
a root, and passed it gently near the head of the 
cobra, which the latter immediately inclined close 
to the ground; he then lifted the snake without 
hesitation, and coiled it into a circle at the bottom 
of his basket. The root by which he professed to 
be enabled to orm this operation with safety 
he called the Naya-thalee Kalinga (the root of the 
snake-plant), protected by which he professed his 
ability to approach any reptile with impunity. In 
another instance, in 1853, Mr. Lavalliere, the Dis- 
trict Judge of Kandy, informed me that he saw a 
snake-charmer in the jungle, close by the town, 
search for a cobra de capello, and, after disturbing 
it in its retreat, the man tried to secure it, but, in 
the attempt, he was bitten in the thigh till blood 
trickled from the wound. He instantly applied the 
Pamboo-Kaloo, which adhered closely for about ten 
minutes, during which time he the root 
which he held in his hand backwards and forwards 
above the stone, till the latter dropped to the 
ground. He assured Mr. Lavalliere that all danger 
was then past. That gentleman obtained from him 
the snake-stone he had relied on, and saw him re- 
peatedly afterwards in ect health. The sub- 
stances which were used on both these occasions 
are now in my possession. The roots employed by 
the several parties are not identical. One appears 
to be a bit of the stem of an Aristolochia; the 
other is so dried as to render it difficult to identify 
it, but it resembles the quadrangular stem of a 
jungle vine. Some species of Aristolochia, such as 


pedition, the friend of the | This 


the A. serpentaria of North America, are supposed 
to act as a specific in the cure of snake-bites ; and 
the A. indica is the plant to which the ichneumon 
is popularly believed to resort as an antidote when 
bitten ; but it is probable that the use of any par- 
ticular plant by the snake-charmers is a pretence, 
or rather a delusion, the reptile being overpowered by 


the resolute action of the operator, and not by the | eff 


influence of any secondary appliance, the confidence 
inspired by the supposed talisman enabling its posses- 
sor to address himself fearlessly to his task, and thus 
to effect, by determination and will, what is popularly 
believed to be the result of charms and stupefaction. 
Still it is curious that, amongst the natives of 
Northern Africa, who lay hold of the Cerastes with- 
out fear or hesitation, their impunity is ascribed to 
the use of a plant with which they anoint themselves 
before touching the reptile ; and Bruce says of the 
people of Sennar that they acquire exemption from 
the fatal consequences of the bite by chewing a 
icular root and washing themselves with an in- 
usion of certain plants. He adds that a portion 
of this root was given him, with a view to test its 
efficacy in his own person, but that he had not 
sufficient resolution to undergo the experiment. 
As to the snake-stone itself, I submitted one, the 
application of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicated to me, as the 
result of his analysis, his belief that it is ‘a piece of 
charred bone which has been filled with blood per- 
haps several times, and then carefully charred 
again. Evidence of this is afforded, as well by the 
apertures of cells or tubes on its surface as by the 
fact that it yields and breaks under pressure, and 
exhibits an organic structure within. When 
heated slightly, water rises from it, and also a 
little ammonia ; and, if heated still more highly in 
the air, carbon burns away, and a bulky white ash 
is left, retaining the shape and size of the ‘stone.’ 
is ash, as is evident from inspection, cannot 
have belonged to any vegetable substance, for it is 


almost entirely composed of phosphate of lime. | 4). 


Mr. Faraday adds that ‘if the piece of matter has 
ever been employed as a spongy absorbent, it 
seems hardly fit for that purpose in its present 
state; but who can say to what treatment it has 
been subjected since it was fit for use, or to what 
treatment the natives may submit it when ex- 
pecting to have occasion to use it?’” 


The scene after an elephant hunt is an ex- 
ceedingly striking picture :— 

*‘When every wild elephant had been noosed 
and tied up, the scene presented was one truly 
oriental. rom one to two thousand natives, 
many of them in gaudy dresses and armed with 
spears, crowded about the inclosures. Their fami- 
lies had collected to see the spectacle; women, 
whose children clung like little bronzed Cupids by 
their side ; and girls, many of them in the grace- 
ful costume of that part of the country, a scarf, 
which, after having been brought round the waist, 
is thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right 
arm and side free and uncovered. At the foot of 
each tree was its captive elephant; some still 
struggling and writhing in feverish excitement, 
while others, in exhaustion and despair, lay motion- 
less, except that from time to time they heaped 
fresh dust upon their heads. The mellow notes of 
a Kandyan flute, which was played at a little dis- 
tance, had a striking effect upon one or more of 
them; they turned their heads in the direction 
from which the music came, expanded their broad 
ears, and were evidently soothed with the plaintive 
sound. The two little ones alone still roared for 
freedom ; they stamped their feet, and blew clouds 
of dust over their shoulders, brandishing their 
little trunks aloft, and attacking every one who 
came within their reach. At first, the older ones, 
when secured, spurned every offer of food, trampled 
it under foot, and turned haughtily away. A few, 
however, as they became more composed, could not 
resist the temptation of the juicy stems of the 
plantain, but rolling them under foot, till they 
detached the layers, they raised them in their 
trunks, and commenced chewing them listlessly. 
On the whole, whilst the sagacity, the composure, 
and docility of the decoys were such as to excite 
lively astonishment, it was not possible to withhold 


the highest admiration from the calm and dignified 


persecutors, 
and sagacity 

here their every 
movement was indicative of innocence and timidity, 
After a struggle, in which they evinced no di 
sition to violence or revenge, they submitted , 
the calmness of despair. Their attitudes were 
— their grief was most touching, and their 
ow moaning went to the heart. It would not have 
been tolerable had they either been — with 
unnecessary pain or reserved for ill-treatment 
afterwards.” 


The fishes in Ceylon not only have the odd 
habit of climbing, but one of them is musical, 
as may be seen by the following extract :— 

“On the occasion of another visit which I made 
to Batticaloa, in September, 1848, I made some 
inquiries relative to a story which I had heard of 
musical sounds, said to be heard issuing fron) the 
bottom of the lake, at several places, both above 
and below the ferry opposite the old Dutch Fort 
and which the natives suppose to 
some fish peculiar to the locality. e report was 
confirmed to me in all its particulars, one of 
the spots whence the sounds poi 
out between the pier and a rock which intersects 
the channel, two or three hundred to the 
eastward. They were said to be heard at night, 
and most distinctly when the moon was nearest 
the full, and they were described as resembli 
faint sweet notes of an AZolian harp. I sent 
some of the fishermen, who said they were 
fectly aware of the fact, and that their fathers 
always known of the existence of the musical 
sounds heard, they said, at the alluded to, but 
season, an 


sound seems to have been ado 
the sense. I sent them in 
they returned bringing me some living specimens 
different shells, chiefly littorina and cerithium. In 
the evening when the moon had risen, I took a 
boat and accompanied the fishermen to the spot. 
We rowed about two hundred yards north-east of 
the jetty by the fort gate; there was not a breath 
of wind, nor a ripple except that caused by the 

of our oars ; and on coming to the point mention 

I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They 
came up from the water like the gentle thrills of a 
musical chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine- 
glass when its rim is rubbed by a wet . It 
was not one sustained note, but a multitude of 
tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in itself; the 


sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass. On — 


applying the ear to the woodwork of the boat, the 
vibration was greatly increased in volume by con- 
duction. The sounds varied considerably at dif. 
ferent points, as we moved across the lake, as if 
the number of the animals from which they pro- 
ceeded was greatest in a ts; and occa- 
sionally we rowed out of ing of them al er, 
until on returning to the original locality the sounds 
were at once renewed.” 

The great tank of Padavil, in the north of 
the island, is a remarkable native work, and 
the scene in the centre recalls a picture from 
‘The Pelican Island’ :— 

“‘ Before daybreak we entered on the bed of the 
tank of Padavil, at its south-eastern angle, and 

ed towards the main embankment, a ride 
which occupied us nearly two hours. The tank 
itself is the basin of a broad and shallow valley, 
formed by two lines of low hills, which gradually 
sink into the plain as they ap h towards the 
sea. The extreme breadth of the inclosed space 
may be twelve or fourteen miles, narrowing to 
eleven at the where the ining bund has 
been constru across the valley ; when this 
enormous embankment was in effectual , and 
the reservoir filled by the rains, the water must 


truth 


demeanour of the captives. heir whole bearing 
was at variance with the representations made by 
some of the ‘sportsmen’ who harass them, that 
they are treacherous, savage, and revengeful; when 
lake is swollen by the freshes after the rain. 
They believed them to proceed from a shell, which and 
is known by the Tamil name of (oorie cooloorce 
cradoe, or) the ‘ crying shell,’ a name in which the 
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have been thrown back along the basin of the 


which 
yantities of drift-wood and withered grass; and 
the rocks and banks were coated with the yeasty 
foam, that remains after the subsidence of an agi- 
tated flood. The bed of the tank was difficult to 
ride over, being still soft and treacherous, although 
covered every where with tall and waving grass; 
every direction it was poched into deep 
the innumerable elephants that congre- 
roll in the soft mud, to bathe in the 
water, or luxuriate in the rich herbage, 
e cool shade of the trees. The ground, 
thrown up into hummocks like great 
-hills, which, the natives told us, were formed 
earth-worm, common in Ceylon, nearly 
in length, and as thick as a small snake. 
these inequalities the water was still run- 
in natural drains towards the great chan- 
in the centre, that conducts it to the broken 
ice; and across these it was sometimes difficult 
to find a safe footing for our horses.” 
We have but briefly indicated the encyclo- 
7 variety of this work, which might easily 
divided into a library of interesting volumes. 


Theatrical Curiosities, Ancient. and M 
French and Foret Curiosités, dc. By 
Victor Fournel. ys.) 

A book of anecdotes must always more or less 

resemble the apple-pie made entirely of quinces, 

and be apt to satiate by the excess of savoury 
matter contained therein. Yet every diner-out 
of the second class will be professionally glad 
of a book of anecdotes by way of a breviary, 

while the club-lounger may not object to a 

from it now and-then to fill up his time 

ill the deliberate a oy opposite has finished 

the last words of the evening paper. This 

book of anecdotes may be expressly commended 
to the members of the Garrick Club.—Of its 
kind, it is a good one; dealing, however, prin- 

— with French curiosities, fairly well 
ected, and neatly strung together.—Cha 

ter 1 has to do with the antiquities of the 

subject ;—chapter 2 with s ecoration. This 
has had its rise and fall, its flow and ebb, more 

ly than we in England recollect, because 
with us it has been a matter of recent growth. 

—Chapter 3 treats of that germane matter, cos- 

twme. Here, on the other hand, notions of 

truth and propriety, as distinct from convention, 
may be described as exclusively modern. 

Nevertheless, the masks, from under which the 

Greek actors declaimed, no more spoiled the 

tragedy and its tears in Athens, than did the 

hoop, the tonnelet, the frizzled perruque, hinder 

Corneille’s public from enjoying his grandilo- 
uent and pompous scenes.—To chapter 4, on 

tres as constructions, twenty pages of 
example might be added by any travelled 

a, even supposing him not of the Garrick 
ub. Let two benamed. The pedantic theatre, 

built by Palladio at Vicenza, deserved a line. 

Then, English readers might have enjoyed 

some mention of the play- 

by topiarian art—long ere the Pré Catalan 
was thought of—in the gardens of Herren- 
n, where the ancestors of our rulers aped 

French Court festivities for the delight of the 

clumsy females who were to them objects of 

entertainment no less precious than were the 

Montespans and Pompadours to the succes- 

sors of His Majesty Clovis. — Chapter 5 is 


defen 


devoted to private theatres, a class of edifices 
which bids fair to increase and multiply during 
our times, when, if great actors be scarce, to 
quote a parodist— 

Here, the English reader—since M. Fournel 


professes to of English “ curiosities” among 
others—might naturally look for some mention 
of the past Kilkenny rivate theatricals, so plea- 


santly extolled by Moore, and so whimsically 
satirized in Lady Morgan’s Lord Rosbri 

if, even, he delicately stop short of “ un- 
licensed” houses, now open to the zealous 
Romeos and Juliets of private life.—The sub- 
ject of chapter 6, ‘Plays in Colleges,’ would 
furnish a book of itself. Appeal to the feelings 
by oratory and personation was understood as 
an important lever by the monks, when they 
dished up the mysteries of Christianity to be 
exhibited opera-wise in their churches, and for 
a time, even, allowed such exhibitions to figure 
among the celebrations of public worship. 
More or less, its importance never been 
wholly ignored, even in our undemonstrative 
country, since England was rendered averse to 
all stage-doings by the Reformation. For the 
moment, “the Westminster play” is our one 
example left to prove the assertion.—In France, 
so late as the days of the prudish ex-governess 
La Maintenon, poets no less great than Racine 


were = ing to write original pieces for the 
great French court seminary, the foundress 
of which (though she never “cut” Ninon de 


odern, |)’ Enclos) was‘too moral to permit any male 


creature to figure on the boards of St.-Cyr. 
Later still, Father Ducerceau was fertile as an 
author of French college plays.— Voltaire, too, 
whose eyes glanced everywhere, may have had 
a view to this aréna, among others, when he 
wrote his ‘Mort du César, a tragedy without 
women, which was actually presented at the 
Harcourt and Mazarin Co _ The idea of 
class-theatres as educational, been philoso- 
phically toyed with by more than one enlight- 
ened person. The notion of ve for merely 
male audiences, and presented by men, was 

the other notions from time to time 
ed by Goethe.—In France, this colle- 
giate acting led to scandals some hundred 
years ago. In the ‘Secret Correspondence’ 
(M. Fournel reminds us) mention is made of 
a storm brewed against the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Gazette.’ That journal, in one of its numbers 
animadverted on seminarists of Paris, who had 
been taking part in private theatricals in 
country-houses, during their holiday time. 
The Archbishop and the Sorbonne complained 
of this to the King, demanding that the scandal 
should be substantiated; and, in case this was 
not done, that the number should be burnt by 
the executioner. But they reckoned without 
their host,—the wicked school-boys had played 
the hero, or the fool (as may be), in their own 
houses, on the pretext of private acting being 
a wholesome practice in continuation of their 
studies. The custom, however, fell into de- 
suetude, though M. Fournel assures us it has 
been of late revived in more than one French 
semi of pretension. 

We could go further were we to rummage 
for recollections of Madame de Genlis, that 
French Royal governess, in her way as great a 
curiosity as Scarron’s widow,—or of such home 
worthies as Dr. Valpy and Hannah More, whose 
theatrical proceedings in the cause of education 
and moralsfurnished matter for some of her plea- 
santest tothat zealous lover of Drama, Miss 
Mitford ; buteven, with expatiation on thelimited 
scale which has been already ventured, we are 
unable to run through the arguments of the re- 


Gefena 


maining nineteen chapters of this amusing little 


book.—Usages and traditions,—misbehaviours 
and riots in pits and boxes,—political services 
screwed out of the theatre,—the peculiarities, 
infirmities, and impudences of actors,—their 
want of memory, their presence of mind,—their 
contempt of authors, and authors’ complaints 
of them,—their manners and want of manners 
in society,—their strange side-scene supersti- 
tions,—all come under notice in their turn. 
Every page devoted to them could be interleaved, 
especially with modern experiences, showing 
that though Time makes change, Time c 

very slowly, if at all, the peculiarities which 
belong to certain occupations. Seafaring men 
will, so long as the sea lasts, be the best of good 
company,— lawyers beas generically anecdotical, 
given to cross-examine and to exhaust topics in 
society,—travellers to tell tales,—and actors to 
act, out of school as well as in school.—The 
philosophy of these distinctions has yet to be 
propounded; and though it lies near the surface, 
is still hard to seize and delicate to define. 
Let us leave it to se hers to come. 

The literature of French Memoirs, copious in 
every department, whether art, science, or society 
be touched, has in this one, as in others, fur- 
nished ample materials. Not to speak of such 
awful personages as Clairon and Talma—Fleury- 
fleurt the clever, and Mdlle. Flore, of later 
days, have confessed on paper, (or acted, shall 
we not say?) in the form of such full and free, 
if not fair, talk of their neighbours, as well as of 
themselves, as furnishes ample and rich matter 
for any collector of curiosities. Some of it is 
new, too. Every one has been told of Malle. 
Mars and her violets, which subjected her to 
riotous criticism when the Bourbons were 
brought home,—every one has heard of her 
son, one year older -_ herself (his answer to 
a question concerning their respective )— 
every onenof the cry of the “genteel Contat” 
when Taling it came on the stage, in the 
strict classicism of the , “Why, he looks like 
a statue !”—}ut here we find the name of a hum- 
bler brother of the craft, which will be new to 
some of our theatrical readers, even though his 
deeds be as old as are eccentricity, mimicry, defi- 
cient education, and superfluous self-importance. 
We mean the name of beau : 

Before he went on the stage [says M. Fournel], 
his name was Minet. He died some fifteen years 
ag0, after having played, not without talent, at the 

hédtre des Jeunes Artistes, at the Thédtre Louvois, 
having come out at the Frangais, at the Opéra, at 
the Opéra Comique, at the Palais Royal, at the 
Odéon, having shown himself, in short, in all the 
towns of France, and in London, Vienna, Warsaw, 
and Constantinople. * * He had so whimsical a 
character, that it was impossible to count on him. 
The following, for instance, was the cause of his 
quitting the theatre of Caen, where he had been 
engaged for the principal parts. Generally, the 
actor in this position has a wardrobe of his own, 
that is, all the necessary costumes. He stipu- 
lated, for his first appearance, to play the part of 
Generalt in ‘La Veuve du M , and was 
very well received by the public. The following 
day the manager “put up” Rosambeau for Oreste 
in ‘ Andromaque.’ On going to the theatre, just 
before the curtain drew up, he saw an actor 
parading the stage in the General's uniform. He 
told Rosambeau to go and dress ; the latter replied 
that he was dressed, and had the right of presenting 
himself in this costume. When the play began, 
and he entered, he was hissed. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, to the public, “if my General’s uniform 
does not please you, it is the fault of my manager. 
Give me leave to read to you my engagement.” 
He drew a paper from his pocket, and read with 
the greatest seriousness:—‘“‘M. Rosambeau is 
engaged as principal actor, and without any one 
dividing his business with him, in tragedy, comedy, 
and opera, to play the kings, the serious lovers, 


tA Lemierre, on which Dr. Spohr’s opera of 
is founded. 


now to determine the precise distances, as the 

recent overgrowth of wood and jungle has oblite- | 

rated all lines left by the original level of the lake 

at its junction with the forest. Even when we | 

rode over it, the centre of the tank was deeply | 

submerged, so that notwithstanding the partial | : 

escape, the water still covered an area of ten miles | 

in diameter. Its depth when full must be very | 

considerable, for high on the branches of the trees 
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and all the first parts ‘en général.’” At this sally, 
bursts of laughter succeeded to the hisses. Rosam- 
beau boasted that he had entirely pleased his public. 

“There is nothing new mies the sun, nor 
under the grandson,” as George Selwyn said. 
The oddities of the incomparable horn- me 
M. Vivier, so notorious and eagerly paraded by 
himself, his friends and the rs, are not, after 
all, so unique as those whom they have amused, 
have delighted to fancy. This Rosambeau 
appears to have been, of the two, the more 
masterly practitioner. He was always gettin 
into trouble, it seems, on the “ clothes question 
—on one occasion, when black silk stockings 
were wanted for his part, painting his legs with 
blacking ;—another time seducing a gendarme 
on duty to lend him his trowsers for the even- 
ing’s performance ;—forgetting to return the 
same, and leaving the sfntinel shamefully to 
shiver on his post with bare legs. 

But this sample will more than suffice for 
such of our readers as have no propensity for 
“lamp-oil and orange-peel.” Those who enjoy 
the stage, the gossip of the green-room while 
the play is going on, the supper afterwards 
when the lights have been put out and the rouge 
is washed away, may try this book with safety. 
—It is a good one, we repeat, of its kind. 


A List of the Books of Reference in the Reading- 
room of the British Musewm. Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. (Published and Sold 
at the Museum.) 

The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 
Conducted by Charles Knight. Part VL, 
containing ‘ British Museum.’ (Bradbury & 
Evans.) 

Tue ‘ English Cyclopedia’ is a part of the re- 
construction of the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia, which 
has been cut up into departments, and each 
department, augmented by new matter, is pub- 
lished separately. In looking over the letter B 
of the department of Art and Science, our 
attention was arrested by the article on the 
British Museum, occupying thirty-five of the 
heavy columns of the work. We very soon 
found that we had got hold of a production of 
no common character, and by the time we came 
to the end we had no hesitation in pronouncing 
the whole to be one of the very best cyclopedia 
articles we had ever seen. It was clear to us, 
almost from the commencement, that it was 
written by some one who has that kind of 
familiarity with the Museum which can only be 
gained by daily occupation within its walls; 
and we made up our minds that either Mr. 
Winter Jones or Mr. Thomas Watts must be 
the author, — perhaps both. No author 
is, however, acknowledged, as we find on in- 
quiry; so that our readers who are acquainted 
with the writings and doings of the officials at 
the Museum may amuse themselves, if such 
be their pleasure, by apportioning the article 
among those to whom they may find reason to 
attribute the several parts. 

The first of the two works at the head 
of this article contains, besides the Cata- 
logue, a Preface by Mr. Winter Jones, giving 
a history of the Reading-room from the com- 
mencement, and a — account of the 
grand temple of bibliography in which the 
poorest reader can now command better means 
than the richest duke in the land; unless, in- 
deed, the duke will condescend to share those 
means, 

On the 15th of last January exactly a cen- 
tury had elapsed since the chtained 
by purchase from Sir Hans Sloane, joined with 
‘the Harleian Manuscripts, were first opened to 
the public—or what in those days they called 
opening to the public—in Montague House, so 
well remembered by the present generation. 


Sloane’s books and manuscripts, with his col- 
lection of natural history, form the original 
foundation of all the collections. In spite of 
this, the time was when the Trustees did not 
hesitate to sell Sloane's books as duplicates, 
if they found better copies in their ion. 
This very day we examined a copy of Riccioli’s 
, phia Reformata, a rare and valuable 

with the duplicate sale mark of 
1831, and ing Bibliotheca Sloaniane, A. 
311, on the title-page. This book very well 
illustrates the folly of parting with duplicates, 
now done away with, at least in the case of 
works of any value; for it contains one of the 
best dictionaries of Latin and vernacular names 
of towns which exist: and should on this 
account be placed in the Reading-room as a 
work of reference. 

The catalogue of works of reference which 
are made immediately accessible to readers con- 
tains about sixty thousand volumes. It is im- 
possible to find this number of volumes of pure 
reference ; accordingly, many works are added 
which must be described as of the order of 
utility which comes immediately after that of 
books of reference. It is impossible that any 
number of librarians, however skilful, should 
lay their hands at once on the “ upper sixty 
thousand”; the reader must, by his own ex- 
perience of his own wants, make a gradual 
correction of this first attempt at his library of 
reference. And this is the more necessary, be- 
cause, even if the librarians should do their 
work without omission or redundance, it does 
not follow that inquirers of every class will find 
their way to the Reading-room; so that books 
which are very properly placed on the shelves, 
on first speculation, may not be wanted for 

nerations. For instance, we find Tanner and 

its on the list, but not Bale. The very first 
inquirer into old English who knows 
what he is about will have this defect supplied. 
But, should it so happen that no such person 
makes his appearance, then both Tanner and 
Pits are there to little purpose. The literary 
public must take this library under its own 
care, and, by gradual estions, bring it to 
the highest point of welling utility for the 
existing Englishman. 

But in the meanwhile, and before the re- 
action begins, there must be a certain action; 
the librarian must first be the teacher of the 
literary man. None but those who have 
grappled with libraries are aware how little it 
is the necessary mark of a work of reference to 
be called dictronary or encyclopedia. A book 
which no one would dream of placing in the 
upper sixty thousand may gain a title from a 
part, aye, even from a page, of its contents. For 
example, in 1851, the Rev. Franke Parker, a 
clergyman near Launceston, published, at his 
own expense we feel sure, a tall folio on ‘The 
Church. This is a work of reference through- 
out, though one would suppose, from the title, 
that it is only controversial. And it places 
under the eye, in large chronological tables, 
which of themselves make it a work of refer- 
ence, not only the succession of Fathers, and 
what books of the Old and New Testaments 
they severally quote, but it even gives a similar 
list for the Fathers themselves wit 
one another. Here is a marked instance of the 
sort of work which the inquirer should go to, 
for help in his approach to original sources. 
But this is precisely the sort of book which a 
large class of literary men must be taught to 
know as a work of reference in spite of its 
title, and as a provisional guide, subject to cor- 
rection, in spite of its yet unestablished autho- 


rity. Taught by the librarian, in the first 
instance, to know the value of such books, the 
pupil will, in time, make his master and himself 


reference to | publ 


change places ; and will instruct the librarian 
himself how to fill the shelves with the books 
which are most necessary to be at hand on ajJ 

t is hardly possible to over-estimate 
value of the mam Library to the lite os 
man in London. What did an author do at 
the time when, being a man of small means, and 
working at literature for a livelihood, he wanted 
books which it was impossible for him to buy? 
The answer is that he borrowed of his pub- 
lisher, who was expected to lend. And we 
may easily —- with how evil an eye such 
a man as Tom Osborne, for example, looked on 
a “hand” who asked for unusual eae instead 
of confining himself to the common stock. And 
if—which seems to have some evidence in spite 


of Boswell—the celebrated assault upon Osborne 
by Sam. Johnson were made in the bookseller’s 
own shop, with a copy of the Septuagint which 


the author was consulting, it is probable ae 
that the reproaches which brought on the knock- 
down blow arose immediately out of the un- 
common and expensive book which Johnson 
had demanded. For it is part of the story that 
these same reproaches were connected with the 
slowness of the eum However this may 
be, it is certain that the large publishers had 
to keep lending libraries for their authors; and, 
whether they always got their books back in 
good condition, or sometimes failed to get them 
back at all, or had to redeem them from pawn, 
are points which must be worked out by some 
future historian of literature. 

That day is now past; and the man of letters, 
when in need of books, is no longer a borrower, 
The consequence is, that it is in the power of 
any respectable man, who can command the 
bare means of life, to give himself his own 
higher education, and to prove his qualification, 
instead of waiting for access to his best means 
until he is able to persuade a publisher to give 
him a trial. 

There has been a marked increase of accu- 
racy of detail in second-rate works since resort 
to the Museum Library became common. How, 
indeed, could it otherwise? A com- 
piler is but a repeater, and must cut his coat 
according to his cloth. Mr. Carlyle, in his evi- 
dence before the Museum Commission, spoke 
with great contempt of the people who “manu- 
facture the stuff called useful knowledge,” and 
laughed at the idea of taking any pains to 
accommodate them. But, works of fiction apart 
—though even works of fiction have, in our 
century, owed much to the increased learning 
of the writers—how is the great mass of the 
public to be fed, or how has it ever been fed, 
except by those who manufacture, that is, com- 
pile and adapt, the materials which they find 
in expensive works, and in undertakings which 
the crowd cannot appreciate? And here we 
must observe that a time must come—perhaps 
is near at hand—when some restriction must 
be placed upon the right to read at the 
Museum. itherto the principle has been 
that the Library is open to the public. And 
open to the public it must continue to be; for 
it is a public library. But the time may come 
when unrestricted admission will shut out the 
ic. For one man who actually reads at 
the Museum there are hundreds who feel the 
benefit of his reading, in the nted good- 
ness of the works which he writes. So long as 
the unchecked influx of readers does not shut 
out the readers who are writers, there is nothing 
to be said. But when the time shall come— 
and come it will—in which for each writer who 
resorts to the Museum there are fifty willing to 
go there. who are readers only, common sense 

ints out that a rule of exclusion must be 

; and the same common sense tells us 
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the person who wants to use the Library 
or his own and the public benefit must be 
to the one who only wants to use it 
his own. Many difficulties, many disputes, 
many heart-burnings, may arise from the. ne- 
cessity of selection; but the laws of space and 
matter override all others; and, unless the 
pation is prepared to provide facilities for 
10,000 cleat it must be to lay 
down a rule by which 10,000 may be divided 
into two r and a At 
present, a of eighteen, preparing for an 
examination, ts allowed to : to the Museum 
for his dictionary and his crib. On this point, 
Mr. Winter Jones gives a warning, which may 

“ Soon a opening o -Reading-room it 
was discovered that some of the volumes of Bohn’s 
Series, and other works, useful as cribs, or treating 
of the subjects for the scholastic and other exami- 
nations now so prevalent in London, had been 
taken away. Some of these volumes eo 
on the shelves after the Examinations. In order 
to check a practice which might end in placing a 
young student in the felon’s dock at Bow Street, 
a plan has been introduced by which the books in 
the Reading-room are examined every morning, 
the hour from An 10, and 

as are , ese precautions have 

Let every young gentleman who may think 
that there is no great harm in just taking a 
book for a day or two stand informed that the 
law must measure offences by their dangers 
and their consequences, and that every libert 
taken with the magnificent collection to whic 
such easy access is given is a serious difficulty 
put in the way of a great national object. 

Is any one inclined to think our estimate of 
the future number of readers exaggerated? In 
1820 there were about 30 readers a day; in 
1858 there were 424. At this rate, there will 
be 6,000 before a.p. 1900, without allowing an 
accelerated ratio, that is, shutting our eyes on 
a strong probability, which is almost a moral 
certaint 


y. 

We shall not enter into any description of 
Mr. Jones’s Preface, or of the article in ‘The 
English Cyclopedia’:—the first is short and 
interesting, the latter of very easy access; and 
both are of official ac . Mr. Jones gives 
a fac-simile of the original pencil-sketch which 
Mr. Panizzi made of his intention for the Read- 
ing-room, dated April 18, 1852. Mr. Panizzi 
has, indeed, achieved a success, which places his 
result at the head of its kind as clearly and 
undeniably as in the case of the Great Exhibi- 
tion and Rowland Hill’s Post-office plan. His 
name leads us to that of his predecessors; and, 
by mere casualty, we find that every alternate 
Principal Librarian has been a foreigner. We 
have—1. Gowin Knight; 2. Maty (Dutch); 3. 
Morton; 4. Planta (Swiss); 5. Ellis; 6. Panizzi 
(Italian). Reasons might be given why this 
accident should become a law. In a library 
which is to be kept up successfully, and in the 
absence of omniscience in human heads, an 
alternation of domestic and foreign knowledge 


— be use 

first of the librarians, Gowin Knight, is 
a person of whom, the article says, little is 
known. This is strictly true as to ordinary 
sources of knowledge. Knight is an wnrefer- 
enced man. Nevertheless, he was well known 
in his day, and his scientific reputation still 
exists. Nichols has collected nothing more of 
him than that he found by accident, in his 
lodging, a curious letter of Warburton to Con- 
canen, which was printed by Malone; that he 
received a gift of 1,000 guineas from 

Dr. Fothergill, when in difficulties; and that he 
died. But Gowin Knight was, in his day, the 
famous maker of strong magnets; and he was 


the first who had decided success. He kept 
his secret, and supplied the Admiralty; and 
Canton was first incited to magnetical experi- 
ment by his inability of purse to purchase a 
set of Knight's ets. He also invented 
some kind of azimuth com ; and his com- 
passes, furnished with his strong magnetic 
needles, were ordered to be used on board all 
ships of war. After his appointment at the 
Museum, and certainly as late as 1758, pro- 
bably later, he continued to inspect and certify 


is a criticism on the older writings in the 
Transactions, and it exposes a considerable 
number of what afterwards turned out to be 
errors and absurdities. This is done with a 
sly and poignant humour which would have 
made the fortune of a satire directed against 
things generally understood. It was very much 
felt by the Society; and Mr. Weld acknow- 


ledges that shortly after its publication the 


Transactions a much higher scientific 
value. But with this he would have us think 


every compass which was furnished to the a 
The great magnetic a which he e 
use in the preparation of hi 
long in the possession of the Royal Society ; 
a though injured by a house in which it was | 
placed taking fire, still requires a force of more | 
than a hundred-weight to separate the arma- | 
ture from the magnets. 

Gowin Knight also published, in 1748, a | 
curious speculation on molecular attraction. | 
His work preceded the similar work of Bosco- 


vich by ten years. Some curiosity about this posed, 


work has been excited, in recent times, by the | 
character of some of the speculations. But 
caret vate sacro; that is, he has not found a_ 
biographer. Gorton is the only one who has ' 
mentioned him; and all he can say of the = | 
sonal life is, that Knight was of Magdalen Col- | 
lege, Oxford, and took the degree of Bachelor | 
of Medicine in 1742. To his college, then, we 

— him, as a proper object for a little re- 


searc 
We are told by the article that there was a! 


candidate for the appointment which Knight | t te be 
obtained, of whom, had he succeeded, it would | 


_ by the idea of a volume, which mi 


never have been said that the first librarian of 
the Museum was a man of whom little was 
known. This was no other than the celebrated 


that its humour is coarse and poor, which it 


oe / certainly is not ; and his predecessor, Dr. Thom- 
needles, has been | 


son, proved himself to have been a man incap- 


able of finding out humour, by starting this 


notion. But none of the historians of the Royal 
Society have seen that this attack of Sir John 
Hill is one of the greatest of the Society's 
honours. Striking out some attempts at 
twaddle, which was becoming too uent a 
feature in the published papers, and taking the 
bulk of the matters which Sir John Hill ex- 
they prove that the Society was careful 
to record the observations of men of good cha- 
racter for knowledge and intelligence, without 
stopping to ask the questions, How will this 
turn out? Shall we be laughed at? No such 
error is committed in our time. The Society 
has long been too great to risk itself on forlorn 
hopes. Ibit qui zonam perdidit ; 

Let him storm castles who has ne’er a groat. 
Accordingly, the Transactions are all but filled 
with the developments of safe truths, and very 
rarely, indeed, a they venture upon inquiries 


We have been led far away from our subject 
t do for the 
| Museum what Boswell did for Johnson; rang- 
ing wide for matter, and setting all proprieties 


Dr. Hill,—Sir John Hill, as he called himself on | of plan at defiance, at least in the notes. Such 


the stren 


us made the nucleus of a goodly octavo volume, 
containing, besides serious information, all the 
gossip which can be collected relative to the 
swarms of well-known men who have been in 
anyway connected with the Museum. What 
article might be made u 


h of a Swedish order of knighthood. | 
We should much like to see the article before | mass 


n Sir John | 


a volume is the true way of making the whole 
| of the educated public aware of the 
,manner in which the Museum is connected 
_with our literature, from its own commencement 
onwards ; for such a volume will be read. The 
list of names which might be selected from the 
article before us, of persons who have actually 
been officials, would be rather striking. Be- 


1! In his own day, his refusal to obey the | sides those we have enumerated, we find the 


restrictions of the Pharmacopeia made him a 
quack in the eyes of his medical brethren, and 
helped Garrick to nail him to the barn-door. 
For he wrote plays, and was vastly incensed 
with the great manager for not administerin 
them—exhibiting is here quite the proper wo 
—to his audiences. So Garrick made the once 
well-known epigram,— 
For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is, 
His are physic, his physic a farce is. 
Some of his plays, we think we remember, 
were actually produced. But his other works 
are in number beyond our specification. Hill 
has been re with making more than 
books; with ing species to put into them. 
Thus says J. C. Fabricius, in his systematic 
entomology :— Damnande vero memoria John 
Hill et is Renard, qui insecta ficta pro- 
posuere. It is said, however, that Cuvier actu- 
ally found in nature some of Renard’s fishes, 
which had been pronounced to be mere author- 
craft, and this may throw a doubt upon Fa- 
bricius. Hill's Dictionary of Astronomy is 
most amusing tattle about common thin 
without a single numeral figure from begin- 
ning to end. But his great work is his 
‘Review of the Works of the Royal Society 
of London, first published in 1751, and again 
by his widow (the sister of Lord Ranelagh) in 
1780. Of this work Maty, who succeeded 
as Principal says, in his 
Jou Britanni n'est j 
uque, pas 


8, | corporate duties towards the 


names of Ayscough, Solander, Woide, Baber, 
George Shaw, Beloe, Robert Nares, Douce, 
Maurice, Ottley, Konig, Robert Brown, Chil- 
dren, Leach, Noehden, Cary, Garnett, Rosen, 
&c.; not to mention any who are now living. 
Many names might be added of those whose 
connexion with this institution, though not 
entirely official, is still striking ; and the names 
of Trustees who have taken active part in the 
management should not be forgotten. 

“A hand seems to begin to point to the divi- 
sion of the Museum into two great repositories : 
one, for books, manuscripts and all that relates 
to study of men’s thoughts ; the other, for col- 
lections of objects which are to excite inquiry, 
but do not, of their own nature, contain the 
record of thought. Much discussion is fated to 
ensue on this point, let it end which way it 
will. We do not intend to enter upon it here; 
we shall only suggest the alternative on which 
the result may possibly depend. Which will 
grow with the greater rapidity, the collections 
at the Museum, or the nation’s sense of its own 
romotion of 
human happiness by spread of wholesome know- 
ledge? If the first, then will the separation 
take place, and there will be two Museums ; if 
the second, increase of space will be gained at 
any cost, and time will see the national build- 
ings spreading as far as Russell Square, and all 
the way round it. 


équitable, ef ne manque jamais d 
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German Convent Cookery-Book of Three Hundred 
Years ago; containing a considerable Number 
of long-forgotten yet most palatable Receipts— 

Drethundertjahriges Kloster-Kochbuch, &c.]. 
ited by Bernhard Otto, from a Manuscript 


discovered amongst the Relics of the Domi- | gro 


nican Convent at Leipsic. (Leipsic.) 

Tue above unpretending little volume belongs 
to the amenities as well as the curiosities of 
literature. The Editor describes the circum- 
stances which have led to its again seeing the 
light of day as follows:—“ Although modern 
times have produced a countless number of ex- 
cellent cookery-books, no professor of the culi- 
nary art has yet been in a position to initiate 
his fair clients into the mysteries of the far- 
famed monastic kitchens of ibeus hundred years 

The venerable MS. here published was 
accidentally discovered upon pulling down 
some outbuildings occupied, at the time of the 
Reformation, by the refectory and kitchen of 
the Dominican Convent of St. Paul at Leipsic. 
The little volume was found in a somewhat 
dilapidated condition, walled up in a niche 
close to a lofty bow- window, and in close proxi- 
mity to an earthenware lamp and an iron 
cooking utensil of antique construction. The 
authorship, therefore, may reasonably be ascribed 
to the reverend chef of the above monastery’s 
kitchen. 

Before introducing this newly-acquired trea- 
sure to the dining public, the Editor prevailed 
upon several of his lady friends to test the value 
of certain - the most likely recipes. The — 
surpassed his most sanguine expectations, an 
decided Herr Otto at once to proceed to publi- 
cation. The entire novelty of the various com- 
positions and their extreme piquancy seemed 
to touch a long-forgotten chord in the epicurean 
soul. After the lapse of so many generations 
the spell yet worked. The magie formularies 
so long unspoken had lost none of their potency 
to conjure up the disused sweetnesses of olden 
times. The mysteries of the monkish cwisine were 
once for all unravelled,—and, in terms of honest 
and patriotic rejoicing, the Editor alludes to the 
fact, that whilst his countrymen of the present 
day meekly stoop to confess the superiority of 
the French kitchen, there yet existed, three 
oe centuries ago, in his own German Father- 
land, a native system of cookery, which any 
modern Gallic artiste might be proud to copy. 

The entire work comprises 216 different 
receipts, arranged under four headings. The 
first of these divisions the worthy brother, natu- 
rally nena devotes to the important subject 
of Fish. He gives the finny tribe the precedence 
on account of the frequent fast-days in which 
they were called to play so important a part. 
We cannot profess, with M. Otto’s fair friends, 
to have tested the excellency of any one of these 
highly-seasoned dishes ; but we are free to admit 
that simply to read them over has a most 


appetizing effect. 

he brethren evidently loved well-spiced 
and toothsome compounds,—and doubtless the 
hospitable boards of the Monastery of St. Paul 
of Leipsic could easily have beaten the vaunted 
fish-dinners of the Trafalgar and the Artichoke 
sw: the whitebait, of course) entirely out of 
the field. How long shall we be condemned to 
those tasteless — or rather unsavoury 
crudities of boiled fish, which are amongst the 
inseparable preliminaries of every well-appointed 
dinner-table of the present day! To the monks, 
condemned as they were to a large proportion 
of fish diet, the palatable dressing of the inevit- 
able jack, or carp, or perch, or whichever of the 
finny tribe it might chance to be, was a matter 
of serious importance. The talented cook of 
St. Paul’s must therefore have been no small 


rsonage in the eyes of his fasting brethren. 
Under ‘his transforming manipulation, we can 
easily understand how the most insipid fresh- 
water fish assumed a relish and a tastiness to 
which we are utter strangers. Thirty-four 
receipts are specially devoted to the scaly 
ve. 

There is an amusing and at times grotesque 
quaintness throughout the work; but the lan- 
guage is so perspicuous that we should in our 
oe ere imagine that, by closely following the 
author’s instructions, it would be next to impos- 
sible to make a mistake. Some of the writer's 
more favourite and choice dishes are distin- 
— + Aaya and pithy encomiums of the 

ollowing kind :—e. g., “Ist ein treffliches Herren 
Essen” (Is a sumptuous repast for a nobleman); 
“Tst ein hoffliches Essen, etwan fiir einen 
Bischof oder Abt” (Is a courfly dish fit for a 
bishop or an abbot). Our author winds up his 
directions for the preparation of a delicious 
“Stuffed Crab” with the sapient and salubrious 
caution, “ Man soll sich aber in diesem Gericht 
nicht uberessen, weil es bass schwer zu verdauen 
ist” (Care must be taken not to over-eat of this 
dish, inasmuch as it is particularly hard of diges- 
tion!). Somuch for the Fish! Our author next 
devotes 39 Articles (!) to the cookery of Fowls 
in general, including game-birds of every kind. 
To No. 6. of the list he appends the following 
note :—“N.B. Ist von meiner Muhme Walpurgis 
Hartzmannin an mir gelanget, so eine feine 
Kocherin” (Sent to me by my Aunt Walpurgis 
Hartzmann, such a rare cook!). Ina note to 
No. 12. the worthy writer asserts, upon the 
authority of a certain Dr. Negrini (he being 
himself of course quite inexperienced in such 
matters), that his preparation of minced fowl is 
a dish particularly adapted to the digestive 
organs of newly-married people. No. 24, again, 
(“ Woodcocks and Ducks in Onions”) is stated 
to bea icular favourite with a certain grave 
syndic of the name of Gustavus Korner. Then, 


again, we are assured that “Capons in Rose- | the 


water” make a “capital dish for a poor eccle- 
siastic or even a splendid meal for a young 
nobleman.” A certain 
stated to have brought back No. 3, with be- 
coming forethought, bom Silesia. We are also 
informed how the Holy Father in command of 
the kitchen of the Benedictines of St. Veit 
of Oldisleben courteously furnished “ Brother 
Kampfen with the receipt for a savoury prepara- 
tion of venison to be served with Thuringian 
Sauce, when he sojourned under the hospitable 
roof of the convent. The above-named brother 
had, it seems, a keen eye to business of this 
nature when on his peregrinations, for he is 
again mentioned as having procured at least 
one more admirable receipt from his kind 
entertainer at St. Veit’s. 

There are no fewer than 66 different receipts 
under the third category, viz., of Venison and 
Meats. But the monks of Leipsic liked their 
sweets, conserves, and minor condiments, as 
well as their more substantial courses of fish, 
flesh, and fowl. The delicacies of this kind, 
therefore, form a very important item in the 
Monastery’s standing bill of fare. For one of 
these, viz. a “baked confection of figs,” a certain 
Right Hon. Bishop John is stated to have 
entertained an especial weakness. The original 
instructions for making it came from the far 
East. A holy brother brought it with him 
from Palestine, and upon his return imparted it 
to the gratified prelate. The Infidels, we are 
told, make abundant use of it during their 
periodical fasts. Notwithstanding, our pious 


author however sees no reason on this latter 
account why good Christians should not also 
ee of it with a clear conscience. “ Die 
tiicklein hat der Hochwurdige Bischof Johann 


“Brother John” is 


sehr — dem es ein frommer Bruder go 
aus dem Lande Palastina widerkehrt, mit. 

theilet. In Asien essen es die Arabier und 

nglaubigen in der Fasten, aber braucht sich 
kein fromm christlich Gemiith darob zu ep- 
tsetzen.” 

Our author’s pe is eminently curi 
as affording no little insight into the methods 
of and appliances for cooking in the various 
establishments of his day. He tells us that it 
was customary, as with the lower orders in our 
own country at present, to carry their Sunday’s 
dinner to the baker's early in the morning of 
that day, by which means they were provided 
with a hot meal at a very small expense! 

The writer shall speak for himself :— 


_ This much may for the present suffice about 
Cookery. Should any one, however, light upon 
any dish of particular merit, let him be so obliging 
as to make a note of it, and transcribe it herein, ag 
Brother Kampfen has again and again done. And 
be it remembered that Cookery is one of those 
illimitable sciences which are continually affordi 
scope for learning something new. In a ae 
Spartam noctuses, hanc orna,—that is, he that 
devotes himself to the art must be contented to 
follow it up, to make it a lifelong study, and always 
to add to his stock of information. The children 
of this world act upon the above principles. 
are perpetually revolving their projects in their 
mind, seeking to outvie each other in excellence, 
and not only to acquire a reputation and rest con- 
tent with it, but evermore to push their inventions 
to the highest point of perfection attainable. It is 
sufficient, however, for my purpose, that I should 
here set down some portion of the science, and 
indicate sedes ordinarias materiarum, in order that 
he that comes after may find somewhat to improve 
upon, and thereby add to the comfort of his domestic 
arrangements. It is a common saying, “‘lendlich 
sittlich,” i.¢., every country has its own j 
customs, even to the roasting of meat. some 
the office of roasting is men. 
is involves the expense of hiring a scullion, or 
turnspit ( Destemmider ), to stand constantly over 
and superintend the revolutions of the 
meat upon the spit, and this latter plan is pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience. Expenses mount 
up to pay the turnspit, expenses for coals and 
wood, expenses incurred by damages done to the 
viands through carelessness. Sometimes the fellow 
lets the spit take care of itself, and, of course, it 
soon comes to a standstill, one side of the meat 
being burnt to a cinder, the other remaining com- 
pletely raw ; or, on the other hand, if perchance 
the meat be properly cooked, in taking it off the 
spit he gives it an unlucky jerk, and slings it far 
away down among the ashes. Sad havoc is also 
made amongst the pots and pans by burning the 
bottoms out, and other wanton mis-usage. The 
cook’s assistant, in his overseer’s absence, perhaps, 
devours the dripping or spoils the gravy by dippi 
sops into it. Not unfrequently it happens that 
the turnspit himself, to the great detriment of his 
health, gets as completely scorched and roasted as 
the meat. In other places dogs do the roasting, 
and are so perfectly acquainted with their duties 
that they run in a wheel, and thus make the spit 
go round. Elsewhere they have flues constructed 
or baking in the stoves. The food is placed ina 
dish, and the aperture is closed by a tin door. 
This, doubtless, is a capital contrivance, especially 
during the winter. It creates, however, an over- 
powering effluvia, or odour (starcken Stanck oder 
Geruch), in the room, which every head is not able 
to endure. In some localities, again, the bakers 
heat their ovens early on the Seale morning, and 
folks bring whatever they have to be baked, for 


a charge of two or three (um zween oder 
drei Pfennigk), without fu trouble or expense. 
This is the way things are done. And now I 


commend thee to the safe keeping of the Triune 
God and his dear Sainte. Amen! 


With the above appropriate extract we con- 
clude our notice. 
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Raised rage: @ Novel. By Mrs. Octa 
ised to the Peerage: a ‘ vius 
Freire Owen. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) —This 
is a novel written apparently after some ved 
receipt handed down to the authoress; but the 
ingredients are not well , and there is 
a cooked flavour about the story which takes away 
any possibility of believing that things ever really 
as they are represented to have done. 
The whole story is fictitious and improbable to the 
highest degree, and the authoress has not the skill 
“to make seeming true.” There are abundance of 
what are technically called ‘ dramatic situations,” 
and the personages of the story dress and place 
themselves in attitudes which would serve as models 
for an illustrated tale. There is a good deal of talent 
in the authoress, which, if she could trust to nature, 
would enable her to do better things ; but this 
novel is so entirely made be of — cial — — 
and stage properties, not only in the matter o 
and eivation, but in mind and morals also, that 
the reader becomes weary and provoked. We 
have read worse novels, but seldom one that palls 
so disagreeably or so thoroughly. The mother of 
the hero is represented as a tender mother and a 
tolerably good woman,—but she is made to perform 
actions of such unmitigated villany that anywhere 
except in a novel they would entail very unplea- 
santly practical as well as poetical justice. The 
hero is @ weak young man, who earns his miseries, 
and obtains what he deserves; but criticism is idle 
upon creatures made out of canvas and cardboard, 
and coloured with rouge, charcoal, white lead, and 
lamp-black, and with no intermediate shade. 
he Count de Perbruck: a Historical Romance. 
By Henry Cooke. 3vols. (Newby.)—This “his- 
torical romance,” we are told in an advertisement 
to the reader, is founded on one of Soulié¢’s novels 
in nine volumes, but that the “ original plot has 
been from, and the tale con- 
siderably cond .” To the above notice all that 
we have to add is, that in departing from the ori- 
ginal Mr. Henry Cooke has not improved upon it, 
and in the condensation he has produced a compli- 
cation of comings and goings which would bewilder 
a member of the Geographical Society. The subject 
the romance is the conspiring that preceded the 
war in La Vendée. The intrigues of false friends 
and true iots, midnight —— hurried 
journeys and narrow escapes, inake up material 
of the story; but all is so confused that the reader 
gives up the vain attempt to solve the difficulties. 
t is all the more hopeless as the author, or adapter, 
does not appear to hold the clue with any steady 
hand,—at times it appears as though he forgot 
who was who. The action, which in the original 
had more space to evolve itself, is under the present 
circumstances hopelessly huddled together,— what 
might have been made an interesting story is left 
in what housewives designate as “‘all in a muddle.” 
If Mr. Cooke advises himself to take any more 
stories from the French, we counsel him to be 
content to translate them, and nothing more. 
Wreck and Ruin; or, Modern Society. By Kin- 
ahan Cornwallis. 3 vols. (Newby.) — Mr. 
Kinahan Cornwallis deals in cataclysms instead 
of catastrophes. Nothing but wholesale and entire 
destruction will satisfy him, and no incident beneath 
an a or a universal conflagration has an 
charms for his genius. ‘Wreck and Ruin’ 
simply what it announces itself. At one point 
of the 7 (if story that can be called which 
is incessantly interrupted by some crisis of the 
lively and nature), — a number 
of the nages who have figured on the pages 
are together and happily married each to 
a of his or her affections. The wedding 
is allowed to go off brilliantly; but they 
are all sent away by a railway train, and in less 
than an hour those who are not killed are fright- 
fully injured, and those who survive die of grief. 
Banks break into the s conceivable assets 
for the creditors ; if there is a wedding it is ten to 
one but it isa bigamy; returned convicts run about 
they meet with. If a man makes a voyage he is 
certain of shipwreck or some disaster at sea, which 
necessitates being starved The ouabbingn polos 
friends and companions. The stabbings, 


ings, and plottings are of the deadliest, darkest ; 
the conspirings “to do grievous bodily harm” to 
somebody or other are too numerous to mention. 
Being only mortal critics, we cannot cope with such 
a incidents, and we fling down the pen. 

reshfield. By William Johnston, M.A. (J. 
Blackwood. )— is interest in this story; but 
the style is somewhat vulgar, and the incidents 
have done duty so often that they cannot be called 
novel,—still it may be supposed that unless they 
had been found to answer and to possess good sub- 
stantive qualities for washing and wearing they 
could not have lasted so long. There is an artless 
girl, with an unknown father,—a lover in a superior 
rank to herself,—an intriguing mother-in-law, who 
plots against her and successfully turns for a while 
“the course of true love” into a very contrary 
direction,—and there is, of course, a villain, who 
does all the dirty work ; but all comes right at last, 
after the reader has been made as wretched as 
circumstances will admit or the sensibilities of his 
nature enable him to feel. 

The Dennes of Daundeleyon. By Mrs. Charles 
J. Proby. 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—‘The 
Dennes of Daundeleyon’ evinces a faculty of 
observation, a power of speech which is often 
amusing, and sometimes sarcastic. The sketches 
of character have the look of being drawn from the 
life. They are portraits of individuals, rather than 
types of . The incidents are much like 
pt that have actually occurred; even the 
spiritual appearances and quasi-supernatural pas- 
sages convey the feeling that, if not within the 
experience of the author, she still is telling the 
tale as it was told to her. All these are good indi- 
cations for a novel of life and manners; still, the 
novel is not a good one. There is a need of cohe- 
rence. The story 
and held in hand. The interest of the reader is 
frittered away and wearied in minute details, which 
lead to no general whole. After occupying many 
pages of staberate description an incident ora cha- 
racter is left, and heard of no more. Of plot there 
is absolutely none; of story almost less. When 
the reader closes the book there is left on his 
memory only’ a confused impression of rambling 
details of the life of a family of girls and boys; of 
their different governesses in the schoolroom, and 
of their visits and vanities when they leave it; 
with a fine old uncle in the background, who 
has a fine old place in Kent, which he is 
finally obliged to give up to his creditors, 
because he has speculated in i, which was 
by no means his “ calling.” e do not say 
that a skilful bookwright might not have made an 
interesting book out of these same materials, but 
then Mrs. Proby has not the craft of authorship, 
and a novel will not grow wild. It is an artificial 
production, and needs as much care and design as 
if it were a small world to be created and provided 
for, and an author ought always to be capable of 

laying the part of Providence or — — 
‘oat tie mages with whom he peoples the 
world of his invention. Mrs. Proby has capa- 
bilities,—she can describe well whatever she sees 
and knows—no mean qualification for a novelist, 
and we doubt not that in her next book she will 
have the art to frame a coherent consecutive story ; 
but it is an art she must be at the pains both to 
— to acquire before she can write a good 
n 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Roman Orthoé De 
the True System of Latin Pronunciation. By J. F. 
Richardson, Professor of the Latin Lan and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. (New 
York, Sheldon & Co.)—The author of this work 
is entitled to more attention than a mere theorist 
who points out the erroneousness of our mode of 
pronouncing Latin, without suggesting any remedy 
that has been put to the test of practical experi- 
ment. He has introduced the system he advocates 
among his classes for some years, and, in spite of 
some opposition from without, professes himself 


well pleased with the result. Hence he calls upon 
others to imitate his example. It is impossible 
not to-feel some sympathy with him. If we are 

to.abandon the hope of ascertaining the | 


forced 


requires being gathered together | pro 


exact pronunciation of every sound in use among 
the ancient Romans, there is no doubt we can 
ximate much nearer to it than we do. The 
y difficulty is to prevail upon all—or, at | 
most—scholars to make the necessary change ; 
this is a difficulty, we are firmly pers , far 
es than Prof. Richardson is disposed to admit. 
use he has found the easy and con- 
venient in his own classes, he seems to think the 
cma of its universal adoption proved 
yond dispute. But a little consideration is suf- 
ficient to show that he is mistaken. In the first 
place, it would be no easy matter to induce all, or 
even the majority of, Latin professors and teachers 
to adopt his system of pronunciation. And even 
if that could be accomplished, it would be still 
more difficult, or rather impossible, to get those 
who have been taught upon the present system, 
which is associated in their minds with all the fond 
recollections of youth, now to abandon it for 
another which, however nearly correct, labours 
under the fatal disadvantage of being altogether 
foreign. Apart from all sentimentalism, the double 
process of ing the old and learning the new 
system would involve more labour than most 
would be willing to undergo. The present practice 
has at least the recommendation of convenience, 
and is supported by the prescription of centuries, 
which with Englishmen is an argument of greater 
weight than Americans may suppose. 

n Accentuated List of British Lepidoptera: with 
Hints on the Derivation of the Names. By the 
Entomological Societies of Oxford and Cambrid 
(Van Voorst.)—It is very proper that if Cambri 
and Oxford study entomology they should, not li 
the unlearned, pronounce the Latin names of the 
genera and species of insects correctly. It is also very 
that the few men who study natural history 
at Cambridge and Oxford should make their Latin 
and Greek useful in the direction of teaching the 
Philistines how to pronounce. It is not unlikely, 
we think, that the objection of the intelligent pub 
to the technical names of natural-history objects is 
as much their feeling of inability to pronounce the 
words correctly as against the words themselves. 
The fact is, the written syllables of all languages are 
very much alike, and it is pronunciation that creates 
the difficulty of acquiring them. The knowledge 
of pronunciation constitutes the learned and polite 
man all the world over. Here, then, we have a 
most benevolent attempt on the part of Cambridge 
and Oxford to educate the vulgar butterfly-hunter 
in the mysteries of pronunciation. The book is 
very well done, containing a list of great entomo- 
logical authorities, with notes on their lives, and 
remarks on the names of butterflies. We can 
imagine the interest with which our artisan en- 
tomologists (of whom there are hundreds) in 
London, Manchester, Nottingham, and other large 
towns will con over the of this volume. But 
why get Mr. Van Voorst to publish it? he has never 
published a cheap popular book on natural hi 
at all. Men withouta Latin and Greek education 
cannot afford to buy his books. If this book had 
been printed more economically and sold for one 
or two shillings, it really might have done some 
good, but we fear, under present circumstances, the 
class for which it was intended will not get hold 


Introductions to the use of the mi 
becoming very 
that the use of this instrument is becoming - 


and lower price. Quite as many have been sold 


ear. 
the guidance of their and for those 
cannot the more expensive works of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
of it. 
A Handbook of the Microscope and Microscopic 
Objects. : W. L. Noteutt. (E. Lumley.)— 
cient instruments being now manufactured at a 
much lower price than formerly. For this the 
public is mainly indebted to the prize offered for a 
cheap microscope by the Society of Arts. We 
understand that the house which obtained this 
prize has sold above 1,500 of these cheap micro- 
an besides others of a somewhat — 
in the same time by other houses, so 
good working microscopes in this country are 
now sold by thousands in the course of the 
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Quekett, Carpenter and Beale, we have such 
handbooks as the present. One hundred and fifty 
pages of letter-press, with twelve coloured plates, 
are offered for 2s. Surely this will come within 
the means of all who possess microscopes. The 
letter-press is very good, and contains a 
amount of useful information, written in a sensible, 
intelligent manner. We cannot say very much for 
the execution of the plates, and in this work they 
are in every way secondary to the letter-press. 
Text-Book of Elementary Chemistry, for the Vse 
age and Junior Students. By J. P. Bidlake, 
(Allman & Son.)—Of all the natural sci- 
pen chemistry seems best supplied with text- 
books and elementary introductions. Although 
not at present entering into the course of instruc- 
tion in our elementry schools, there must yet be a 
vast amount of chemical teaching of one kind or 
another going on, as these text-books would hardly | 
be published if not sold. This promises well for 
the future introduction of the elements of this 
useful science into all our schools. For those who 
wish to instruct a class, or are engaged in self- 
education in chemistry, Mr. Bidlake's book will be 
found very useful. It is an unpretending litile 
volume, but contains the elements of the science, 
and is sufficiently practical to be used in di 
an experimental class. 
An Account of the Life, Lectures and Writings of — 
“illiam Cullen, M.D. By John Thomson, M.D. 
2 vols. Vol. IL. first published in 1832. Vol. II. 
commenced by Dr. John Thomson and Dr. Wil- | 
2 Thomson, and concluded by David Craigie, 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—The work, completed | 
- Dr. Craigie, is of interest to the medical profes- 
sion exclusively. It is, throughout, eee] 
and technical. It is no more ad 
readers than a treatise on the possibility 


‘(Ward & Co.) 


is among the best and most valuable. We have 
found it ably executed, intelligent, and exact in 
every part that we have examined, and doubt not 
that it will become a work of general reference. 

A Handbook of Folkestone, for Visitors. By 8. J. 
Mackie, F.G.5. (Simpkin & Co.)—A local guide- 
book, executed in a superior style, with an abun- 
dance of neat woodcuts. Visitors, through its aid, 
may be thoroughly Folkestonized, topographically 
and historically, and discover that ‘they might have 
tarried in far countries without being so pleasantly 
interested. In manuals of this character the 
general world dwindles within a very small cir- 
cumference. 

Very elaborate biography, easy 
difficult to read, is a poem setti 
romance of modern times, Zhe Mutineers, by 
John M‘Gilchrist, M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
'Co.). Byron’s ‘ Island’ is to be superseded by this 
new Odyssey, since it was not founded upon the 
necessary documents, and Dr. M‘Gilchrist has 
endeavoured to be technically correct. The history 
of Bligh and Christian, of the Bounty, Otaheite 
and Pitcairn’s Island is sung with tedious for- 
mality, the colouring being that of the stage and 
bx apostrophes of highly Caledonian texture— 
[yy patterned, if the similitude be recognizable. 

do not learn for what condition of readers it 
has been written. — Joseph: a Poem, by Sharon. 
It may be inferred that ‘ Sharon” 
kept the Sunday-school, short-petticoated, well- 


to write and 
forth a sea- 


| whippedand lisping public in view. If so, thenarra- 


tive may answer its intention; but the style is that 
of the worst chapel-hymn grafted upon the most 
monotonous ballad.—It is needless to say more of 

Verses, by a Country Curate (Masters), than that 
| they are unpretending and devotional, the major 


inflammation or a discourse on the phrenic centre. | part being translations from St. Ambrose and 


We have, therefore, little to do beyond announcing 
the appearance, at length, of a second volume. | 

The first was published twenty-seven years ago. 

Dr. Thomson was then, and continued until 1841, 

Professor of Medicine and General Pathology in the 
University of Edinburgh. While thus engaged, his 
leisure time was employed, with that of his eldest 
son, upon favourite work to a conclu- 

sion ; but both died before the completion of their 
labours, which were subsequently taken up by Dr. 

Craigie, and we have now the result. The two 
volumes contain an immense mass of sifted scien- 
tific detail, accompanied by important illustrations 
of the historical progress of medicine during the 
last century. It claims a place in all well-selected 
professional libraries. 

Universal Dictionary of Practical Life for Town 
and Country. Edited by G leze. (Paris, 
Hachette & Co.)—In this ‘dhaledtine manual an 
attempt is made to do more than compress the 
Alexandrine Library within a nutshell. M. Beleze 
and his coadjutors have proposed to teach the 
nations, the French especially, how to live. 
Accordingly, they furnish instructions, with ex- 
planations and commentaries, upon a thousand 
and one topics. They set forth, in well-written 
and practical articles, the modern system of reli- 
wel and education, with special reference to 

rance. Next, they treat, in detail, of the framing | Love 
and administration of the laws,—this part of the 
work being necessarily so coloured that it will 
need, at a future day, whenever the catalepsy of a 
great people ceases, much retinting and purifica- 
tion. Thirdly, the vast subject of finance branches 
into an appropriate number of categorical essays. 
Then, in the order of their relative importance, 
we have commerce at large, domestic and rural 
economy, recreation, exercises ; so that not Monte 
Christo or Crichton could be supposed to inhabit 
this earth with better than one who has 
mastered the lore of MM. Hachette’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Though a classification of subjects is marked on 
the title-page, the arrangement is alphabetical, 
beginning with the letter A in all its public, busi- 
ness, heraldic or courtly uses, and ending with 
Zwanziger, “a piece of German money worth 
twenty kreuzers.” The Hachette Library of En- 
cyclopeedias now contains one of History and Geo- 
graphy,—one of Science, Arts and Letters,—one 
of French Synonyms,—one of Philosophy,—one of 


other rhythmical divines.— Light in Life's Shadows 
| is the title given to a collection of ‘‘ Hymns for the 
'Sorrowing” (Haddon) from the pens of various 
writers, old and new.—Poems, by Mona (Kent 
& Co. ), introduce themselves in this fashion :— 
_“ The indulgence of the reader is requested for the 
following poems, all of which were written between 
the of ten and fifteen.” More indulgence 
‘might bedueif the publication had been a necessity ; 
but who is responsible for the indiscretion? Either 
the verses were thought worth printing and circu- 
lating or not—whether by the writer itself—the 
writer being an infant in the eye of the law—or 
by friends whose “‘ indulgence” resembles a feast 
of cloying excess to a party of spoiled children. The 
stanzas have evidently been touched up by family 
egotism.— Resonant and fierce, like the music of a 
military band, is Hugh O'Neill, the Prince of Ulster, 
a Poem, by Eden O'Neill. (Dublin, M‘Glashan 
& Gill.) This is but a preliminary canto, detailing 
the barbarities of England perpetrated on the Irish; 
but how far the minstrelsy shall extend is left to 
tion or fate. Hitherto Mr. O'Neill has 
not established any violent interest in the destinies 
of his dramatic personages.—The same nationality, 
though not the same spirit, fires another minstrel, 
Mary M‘Dermot, who, having formerly published 
yaa ‘ Early Dreams,’ now _—_ with Lays of 
(Dublin, M‘Glashan & Gill), ornate and 
glowing lyrics, bold, passionate and eloquent, the 
writer's obvious talent committing itself to a 
deal of mediocrity.—-Mr. John Collett, in The City 
of the Dead, and other Poems (Hardwicke), labours 
through vast spaces of idealism, repicturing the 
Egypt of antiquity, reproducing in serial and fan- 
tastic shapes a city of the Pharaohs, and adding to 
this Epicurean restoration a variety of minor pieces, 
sentimental, humorous and sacred. — aa 
Scottish and full of Burns-worship are Poems, b 
Robert Macleod. (Kent & Co.)—The second td 
of Poems, by L. (Whitfield), presents, like the first, 
a number of religious lyrics mingled with others 
of a miscellaneo .— Not inelegantly 


wrought Poems, ~ Henry Ribton (Dublin, Hardy 
& Sons), are fiery, magniloquent and melodious; 
but they are, beyond ordinary example, imitative 
and purposeless. The writer wastes his faculty in 
shallow, yet time-worn and exhausted channels.— 
Mr. William Whitmore, author of Gilbert Marlowe, 
and other Poems (Macmillan & Co.), is introduced 


Contemporary Biography,—and_ the present, which | 


in a preface “ by the Author of ‘Tom Brown's 
School Days.’” He is, we learn, a young on - 
house-painter by trade, who has earned his bread 
by daily labour since he was ten years old, being 
slightly taught at a Sunday-school. His verses 
are finely polished ; 
; often, the ‘ideas are originall concei 
o poetical readers who relish ved 
artistic yet unconventional, will be glad to read 
‘Gilbert Marlowe,’ with its companion poems, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. } 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 
65, Paternoster Row, October 12th, 1859. 


Sir,—Mr. Griffin, in his letter, in the Athenceum of the. 


that we refuse to give a disclaimer of our con- 
nexion with the critiques attached to some advertisements 
of the ‘Family Doctor’ sent out by Messrs. Maxwell op 
the 22nd of September. We have to state, in reply, that Mr. 
Griffin is perfectly aware that we had no pre know- 
ledge nt wd, omer of the issue of the advertisements in ques- 
tion ; that the moment he pointed out the error to us, we 
not only took instant measures to correct it, but both ver- 
bally and in writing offered him every explanation and re- 
tion in our power. In Mr. Maxwell’s letter, published 
fn yourown columns of the Ist instant, there is sufficient 
ovidense of this desire on our part. Mr. Griffin, however, 
with that “‘hot impetuous haste,” so characteristic of him, 
and notwithstanding that he expressed If satisfied 
with our verbal explanation, sends us a violent letter in the 
morning, another in the afternoon, and follows it up — 
one from his solicitor in the evening, threatenin 
action at law, the burden of each of these epistles being — 
demand for a large sum of money by way of solatium. 
Having thus drawn the sword of the law against us, we had 
no alternative but to seize hold of the shield, and so _ 
door of arrangement became closed, save through the 
medium of the respective solicitors. We need not say that 
we totally repudiate the very idea of giving any such 
adventitious aids to our publications s as Mr. ©. Griffin 
points at in his letter and advertisement. If our books 
cannot win public support by their own intrinsic merits 
Not a single line of advertisement shall 


[Athenceum, page 475) he 
the very critiques he is so angry about apply to the 


‘ Family Doctor’! In the very grandiloquent style in 
which he concludes his letter, we = exclaim, are 
individuals who thus forget their antecedents to be 


publish 


t 
their neighbours, and yet come under no responsib 
traged grammar? to Linder 


Murray and common sense—No. We are,Sir, yours 
Hovutsron & Waiezt. 
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be allowed to be issued in our names that does not convey 
the candid truth. Let us entreat Mr. Griffin, ere he again 
rushes into print, to study a little ‘Manual on Composi- 
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THE AUTOGRAPH OF MILTON. 
The Woodlands, Norwood, Oct. 6th. 

My attention being called to a paragraph in the 
Atheneum of last week upon the subject of certain 
receipts of the Poet Milton for monies received by 
him on account of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ permit me to 
notice, that I believe there will be not much diffi- 
culty in eventually ascertaining by whom these re- 

ipts were, doubtless by procuration, signed. The 
Poet was at that period perfectly blind, though at 
the same time he might have been quite able to 
sign his name, as any blind n accustomed 
wy to the exercise of his pen might with 

The receipt which was lately sold for an _exor- 
bitant sum, at the sale of the collection of auto- 
graph letters formed by the late Mr. Dawson Tur- 
ner, was, I believe, never shown by that gentleman 
as the genuine autograph of Milton. 

On comparing it with the fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal document (then in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Grey Cullum), engraved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July 1822, it is very evident, from 
minute yet important variations, that the Dawson 
Turner receipt was a copy of the original there 
fac-similed. 

I should not have trespassed upon your columns 
upon this subject, had I not been engaged for 
several months past in preparing a brochure upon 
the general autograph of Milton; in the illustra- 
tion of which I have been permitted to make, 
among others, fac-similes of seven pages of that 


' most interesting volume containing the ‘‘ Juvenile 


Poems,” in the autograph of the Poet, preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

I herewith have the pleasure of forwarding to 
you one of the fac-similes from that volume. It 
isa portion of the Poet’s original design of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ written about thirty years before the work 
was published. You will r Rn see that the writing 
was that of one whose mind was more attentive to 
the subject than to his pen; consequently, the 
specimen does not display any of that excellence in 
penmanship which is found in other existing docu- 
ments, proving that Milton, as Latin Secretary to 
Oliver Cromwell, was not unskilled in the execu- 
tion of what was very essential to his public posi- 
tion—*‘ a good hand. 

S. Soruesy. 


The fac-simile referred to presents three several 
lists of “‘ The Persons” in his tragedy of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ The first two are scratched through with a 
pen. The third stands thus :— 

“ParaDisE Lost. The Persons :—Moses 
hoyiZer, — Justice and Mercie, debating what 
should become of man if he fall — Wisdome 
—Chorus of Angels sing a hymne of y® crea- 
tion. Act 1. Heavenly love. — Evening starre 
— Chorus sing the marage song and describe 
Paradice. Act 3. Lucifer contriving Adams ruine 
—Chorus feares for Adam and relates Lucifers re- 
bellion and fall. Act 4. Adam, Eve, fallen — 
Conscience cites them to Gods examination — 
Chorus bewails and tells the good Adam hath lost. 
Act 5. Adam and Eve driven out of Paradice— 
Preesented by an angel with Labour, greife, hatred, 
Envie, warre, famine, pestilence—Sicknesse, Dis- 
content, Ignorance, Fear, mutes to whome he 
gives thire names, likewise Winter, Heat, Tem- 
pest, &.—Death, usherd into y* world— Faith, 
Hope, Charity, comfort him and instruct him— 
Chorus briefly concludes.” | 

A memorandum on the same 
“other Tragedies,” namely ‘Adam in 
‘The Flood,’ ‘ Abram in gypt.’ 
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ON ‘THE DEVIATION OF THE COMPASS IN 


IRON § 
: October 3. 
In the important discussions that have arisen 
out of the difficult subject of Deviation of the 


Compass, it appears 

their immediate and urgent want on board a small 
iron ship which has not a reliable standard com- 
pass,—namely, the means of correcting or allowing 
for the deviation of perhaps the only steering com- 
pass,—has scarcely been enough appreciated by 


to many practical seamen that. 


the Astronomer Royal. Unquestionably, every 
means should be taken to verify or to check the 
compasses on board any ship, whether used as 
standard or otherwise, however placed, and by 
whatever method understood to have been cor- 
rected, verified, or examined. But in 
vessel a standard compass cannot always 
veniently placed for use, even if on board; 
such a case, only the steering or binnacle compass 
is available. 

As nights, and even days,—perhaps several 
nights and days—may be passed at sea without 
a chance of verifying or even checking the com- 


a small 
be con- 
and, in 


compass available. 

Such a correction, by means of fixed or adjustable 
magnets, has been provided by Mr. Airy,—and 
answers well when used properly. 

It is scarcely sufficient to provide seamen with a 
rule for use in fine weather. They require instruc- 
tion how to steer,—how to correct the compass in 
critical times, when fog, clouds, snow, or rain 
obscure the view. A standard compass, with a 
table of recent deviations, is a luxury beyond the 
means of a iron coasting vessel; and even on 
board a large iron ship, it is not so convenient for 
current hourly use as a good compass corrected by 
adjustable magnets. 

Some iron vessels have extraordinary deviations. 
It is extremely difficult to place a steering compass 
so that it will not be many points in error on board 
such structures of iron, embarrassed perhaps with 
heavy guns, shot, and blindages. But such cases 
must be met, and treated practically, on sound 
principles, as well as the familiar ones of small 
iron coasters having only one compass. And under 
such special circumstances, it is submitted that 
Prof. Airy’s system is alone applicable. In what 
difficulties would not such vessels be involved— 
their compasses deviating many points from the 
proper direction—if they had no corrector ! 

i — of opinion as to details—in adjust- 
ment of magnets or correction of compasses—do 
not affect the general principle. To tell seamen 
that they are in no case to avail themselves of 
correcting magnets, because errors have been caused 
by their improper use, seems like prohibiting a gun 
for fear of accident. 
may and should be used with magnets, as well as 
without them; while their application should be 
accompanied by — cautions and directions. 
For coasters, and such other iron ships as do not 
change their latitude considerably, such as Baltic, 
N ~ 4 Atlantic, and Mediterranean vessels, fixed 
magnets are extensively used;—and for southern 
voyages—in the tropics or in southern latitudes— 
the Astronomer Royal has suggested adjustable 
magnets, with suitable instructions for their use, 
which are to be obtained from the professional 
adjusters of compasses. Rost. FitzRoy. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, October 5. 
NEVER did Grandame Fiesole look down more 
pleasantly on the turreted descendant at her knee 
than last night, when, according to yearly custom, 
the ancient Etruscan dame had wreathed her 
venerable brows with a coronal of illuminations for 
the Feast of St. Francis, the good lady’s patron- 
saint. It was a genuine festa evening; one of that 
calm and cloudless sisterhood of autumn evenings 
which form perhaps the most delightful phase of 
Tuscan year, so temperate is the warmth, so 
ntly still the air, so unfaded the summer 
richness of the landscape. It is many a year since 
the patronal festival of Fiesole has seen such a 
gathering of gay towns-folk and buxom contadine ; 
the latter, if maidens, showing off trim waists, 
broad straw-hats at the back of smooth braided 
hair, and voluminous petticoats, on the arm of 
brother, father, or damo; if matrons, displaying 
their long strings of cut coral, or pearl necklaces 
of many rows, clasping the throat above the neck- 
erchief; their silk aprons, and heavy -studded 
earrings, all which are marks of well-to-do 
among the peasantry. 


Every check and precaution | martyr 


back such a pathetic — 


account to the Times of i moral and 
physical condition of his poor country, which he 
represented as inarticulately m ( , of 


course,) under the iron rule of a self-styled liberal 
Government, and piteously invoking 

rayers the uprising of the douce black and yellow 
the flaunting tricolor. I should like to know if he 


and evening, that queer terraced piazza of Fie- 
sole, where the grim old Cathedral, part of it 
patched on to an ancient Roman edifice, stands in 
the dip between two rocky hills broken with vine 
and cypress and olive to two-thirds of their height. 
Did he sit and glower at the Cross of Savoy float- 
ing from the Palazzo Vecchio as he looked over the 
edge of the gaunt Fesulan city wall, half made up 
of mighty cyclopean blocks heaped there two 
thousand years ago by a race who come down to 
us in white tunics and straight black hair, angularly 
attitudinizing on terra-cotta vases? 

How he must have turned up his “highly 

le” nose at the baskets of crisp white 

brigidini (a sort of wafer-cake), stamped with 
** Vittorio Emmanuele, nostro R2,” and a v 
rudimentary sketch of the royal features, whic 
were sure to be set out along the crest of the old 
wall to tempt the fair-goers, in company with piles 
of little dark green “verdino” figs and heaps of 
bounteous Muscat-flavoured “ Salamanna” grapes. 
Why the very look of those grapes must have been 
wormwood to the suffering Tuscan of codino ten- 
dencies, for the vine blight has been merciful this 
year, and the autumn sun has toasted one side of 
their rich clusters brown and crisp and tempting 
beyond their wont, in very defiance of the “‘ Beati- 
tudine di Nostro Signore, Pio Nono,” who, ever and 
anon, relieves himself of a little indirect excommu- 
nication against this distracted wilderness of Tus- 
cany! And late in the evening, when the illumi- 
nation lamps (shameless tri-coloured lamps!) were 
lit, and the crowds trudged down the long Fiesole 
road, or away along the winding hill-paths to dis- 
tant farm or village, I can hardly bear to think of 
the profound disgust with which the anonymous 
must have listened to his poor enslaved 
fellow-sufferers feigning a light heart under their 
sorrows, and enlivening their starlight walk home 
with snatches of such vile anarchical ditties as the 
following,— 

Up with the tri-coloured banner ! 

One kingly chief shall right us; 

One glorious hope unite us ; 

And God lead us on ! 

for, of course, poor wretches, under the present 
system of grinding tyranny they dared not give 
vent, as they would have wished, to their yearning 
reminiscences of the Austrian hymn. 

In the course of yesterday afternoon, a quaint 
pencilling of Florentine life might have been 
jotted down in the courtyard of that huge pile of 
building called, San Barnaba; formerly a wealthy 
convent, now a hive of artists’ studios. There 
might be seen a decently iring crowd, 
gathered round a bevy of street urchins, whose 
leader, a ragged little gamin, some seven years 
old, with bare feet, a curly pate, and a turn for 
rhyming, was improvising verse after verse on the 
political topics of the day with imperturbable 
gravity, amid the shouts of the bystanders, while 
his tattered chorus broke in at the close of every 
stave with the following burden, also of street 
manufacture,— 


Codini! get to bed, 
For Babbo won't come home. 

It was strange to hear these sucking politicians 
adroitly “‘touching up” the weak points of those 
high ene most familiar in 
the mouth of the people, especially where, to the 
great delight of the audience, the alluded to 
the ents said to have been by Prince 
Joseph Poniatowski in his late fruitless mission on 

of our would-be Grand-Duke Ferdinand, 


who, he declared, would in all probability, if 


avs aaa 
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allowed to come back, graciously permit his minis- 
ters to do what they pleased with the country, and 
confine his royal attention to other and more plea- 
surable pursuits than constitution making or mend- 
ing. But, in truth, there is no city where the 
gamin has a sharper eye and a readier tongue for 
the verbal caricaturing of public men and matters 
than Florence,—and he showed his aptness for it 
just as plainly four centuries ago, when Pope 
Martin, disowned by the Council of Basle, owed a 
tempo home in Florence to the favour of 
Cosimo Pater patrie, and happening to displease 
the popolani, had his penniless estate celebrated in 
doggrel by the urchins of the city, who tauntingly 
sang under his windows— 
Papa Martino 
Non vale un quattrino ! 
—which may be roughly Englished thus :— 
* Here lives Pope Martin 
Who’s not worth a farden. 

So much for the parti-coloured bubbles of our 

pular life here. A more serious and far more 
apestund sign of the times is the legal marriage of 
two Tuscans, converts from Catholicism to that 
form of Protestantism called the Italian Evangelical 
Church, at their Italian place of worship in Florence. 
This union of two obscure individuals, under the 
full protection of their country’s laws, in defiance 
of the Church of Rome, which has hitherto declared 
all such marriages invalid and the offspring illegi- 
timate, strikes a severer blow at the insolent domi- 
neering sway of Rome, than all the coquetting of 
practised diplomates, or the hollow kettle-drumming 
of recalcitrant princes, standing out for privileges, 
and haggling over concessions with the ‘‘ Father of 
the Faithful.” 

This notable in the marriage-laws of 
Tuscany is among the first-fruits of the project of 
ecclesiastical reform undertaken, as I mentioned in 
@ former letter, by Cav. Salvagnoli, with equal 
skill and firmness of purpose, to limit as far as may 
be the grasping power of the priests. The Italian 
Evangelical Church, an organized religious society 
holding doctrines somewhat similar to those of our 
Plymouth Brethren, has for some years been steadily 
gaining stre in Tuscany. Until the 27th of last 
April, however, its public worship (to speak para- 
doxically) was kept as secret as possible to avoid 
the persecution which attended any avowed leaning 
to Protestantism. Since the Revolution has given 
us full liberty of creed, a place of worship has been 
opened, and is fully attended every Sunday. This 
first Protestant Tuscan marriage was solemnized in 
presence of a large number of ns, and assu- 
redly marks an era in this eventful time. 

I am told that in Romagna the new converts 
may be reckoned “ by thousands,” and that the 
number of them is the greatest among the middle 
and lower classes. The absence of any organized 
priesthood in the new creed forms one of its chief 
attractions in the eyes of a population long accus- 
tomed, alas! to couple the idea of priestly power 
with every species of outrage and oppression. It 
seems that the elders have no sort of power be- 
yond the four walls of their church; and even 
within them every one of the Brethren has an 
equal right to offer up prayer or instruct the con- 

tion “if the Spirit give him utterance.” It 
is easy to conceive the dread and disgust with 
which so simple a form of religion must be regarded 
at Rome, for shrewd Cardinal Antonelli knows too 
well that such a foe steadily and silently at work 
among the Papal subjects is far more to be feared 
conspiracy or insurrection, and can neither be 
furnished with a passport and legally bowed out, 
as was the Piedmontese ambassador at Rome after 
his King’s reception of the Romagnole delegates, 
nor death and Austrian la- 
vishly paid and smu into the disguise of the 
hideous Papal 
decrees, which I mentioned+in my last 
letter as on the eve of being issued by the 
Government, are now in full force. Passports and 
custom-houses are done away with between the 
States of the League and Piedmont. The arms of 
the House of Savoy were set up last Friday on all 
the public buildings, amid the firing of cannon and 
the crashing peals of a tremendous thunder-storm. 
Friday was especially chosen for the purpose, be- 


cause, being market-day, the Piazza was sure to 
be crowded with contadini, who were among the 
lustiest shouters in honour of the union with Pied- 
mont; so that it will probably be now alleged 
that Piedmontese bribery is as rife in the country 
as in the cities of Tuscany. 

The Nazione, of to-day, publishes the appoint- 
ment of a Commission for the execution of several 
works of Art, which are to adorn the principal 
towns, and to be paid for out of the revenues of 
the State. Two bronze equestrian statues, of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and the French Emperor, are to be 
placed on the Piazza dell’ Indipendenza. Two 
more, of Charles Albert and Victor Emmanuel, 
are destined for Leghorn. Other statues of cele- 
brated men are to be presented to Siena, Pisa and 
Lucca. Besides these, a number of pictures are to 
be ordered, representing the leading events of the 
late war, and busts and portraits of some of the 
worthiest among the patriots of Tuscany, dead and 
living. Giusti, the poet-satirist, and Niccolini are 
expressly named. The desi for the statues, 
&c., are to be chosen by the Committee from 
sketches and models, which will be sent in before 
the 23rd of November, and exhibited to the public 
at the Accademia delle Belle Arti. 

This haste of the Tuscan Government to exer- 
cise its patronage in the world of Art has been 
severely commented on by foreign journals, and 
frem the stand-point of English notions it is, per- 

difficult to defend it against all such criticism; 
but some allowance is to be made for the tendencies 
of public opinion among a le in the lives and 
thoughts of every class of whom Art, and all 
belonging to it, holds a much larger place than 
among our more utilitarian selves. Tu. T. 


Royan, September, 1859. 

EvERY weary body and brain—no matter what 
its age may be—must have some time or other felt 
the necessity of c imply the second necessity 
of finding some kneyed place, containing 
much to observe but nothing to see, — none 
of those merciless excursions, to decline which, 
be the weather ever so frowning, subjects the 
recusant to the contemptuous pity of the Alpine 
Club, — none of those indispensable picture-gal- 
leries into which Love of Art must enter, out 
of which it too often brings a bewildering 
headache, and no distinct addition to the picture- 
galleries of Memory.—In such a mood the less 
beaten districts of France may be safely tried ; and 


the further south is the trial, I fancy the more | tall 


numerous become the chances of success. Suppose 
we begin at La Rochelle, now directly accessible by 
the Paris and Bordeaux railway ; a branch of which 
turns off to the — town at Poitiers, through 
a country agreeable to those who do not disdain 
French landscape, and round St.-Maixent, merit- 
ing a warmer epithet.—The air of amenity and 
uiet seg taney the excellent cleanness of La 
helle, are inviting. Every child has learnt 
that the town has its port and its fortifications. 
The former is warded by two burly old towers, and 
winds away into the cheerful town, made fresh by 
trees, and poetical by its grand gateway and old 
churches, peeping over the house-tops, at high- 
water as pleasing an evening scene as painter could 
desire.—The main streets slope and wind some- 
what, and are built on i low arcades; not 
without a sprinkling of black and white frame- 
houses, quaint corner turrets, decorated gables, and 
grotesque spouts, to rescue the perspective from 
baldness. e court-yards of the houses are full 
of bright flowers carefully tended. The people are 
handsome, clean, and civil; a welcome contrast, 
let it be noted, to the folk of Rheims; among 
whom, on St. Louis’s Day, I met more drunken 
men than I ever did, during the same time, in any 
English town; falling in, further, with a bloody 
and brutal boxing-match betwixt two of the 
drunkards.—The liberal table of the Hétel de 
France at La Rochelle is warrant for the abundance 
of its market; but the market itself is worth a 
visit, not only for the sake of its sumptuous pro- 
vision of fish, fruit, vegetables, but that we may 
bargain with the old wives, brown and brawny, as 
arrogant as Meg Dods herself, capped with those 
wide, flat structures of snow-white linen and lace 


which we began to notice at Poitiers. Among 
these may be seen, as a rarity, the more delicate 
head-tire of the Sables women—a peaked white 
cap, richly trimmed with double lace, and a trans. 
parent cockade, perched up behind its apex, which 
male can draw but not describe. Then, the 
old fortifications devised by Vauban, now moulder. 
ing, and planted with trees, furnish abundance of 
strolls and picturesque episodes for the sketcher. 
The country inland, in one direction, is smniling, 
populous, and friendly; in another, it promises 
sport on marsh and moor. The sea has always a 

(apart from “fishing ”), even when 
it is watched from among the arid dunes of Hol. 
land. Here it is less desolately set. There is 
handsome provision for bathing within easy reach 
of the gates. In every point of view, La Rochelle 


may content the weary as a halting- peaceful, 
not stagnant. It might prove eligible as a tem. 
residence. 


porary 
The fine old lish tleman who, believi 
that our be at Shooter's Hil 
before St. Crispin’s Day comes round, buries his 
late in his kadegunden (such men have absolutely 
ived not three years ago), would lose his temper 
at Rochfort, where much state ship-building is 
going on ;—but what humour would not be soothed 
vy a voyage up the Charente to Saintes, on a glow- 
ing September afternoon !—These minor French 
rivers have a placid grace of their own: witness 
the Erdré, from Nort down to Nantes,—witness 
this same Charente, the winding course of which 
lies among wooded meadows, with a rich hem of 
flowers and water-plants. Here and there is an 
upland, with a peaked pavilion-roof among the 
trees.—The divisions of the fields are now traced 
as with a film of coral, so plenteous are the berries 
on the hedges. Nor is the Charente without its 
“‘stations.” First comes Tonnay-Charente, where 
we pass underneath one of those lofty wire-brid 
iar to France, as frail-looking as if Arachne 
been the engineer, with its long arcaded 
approaches, and where we look out for the Chateau 
de Montemart, the family-house of that most inso- 
lent, most brilliant, and most beautiful of the 
women who ruled Louis Quatorze—La Montespan. 
Secondly, comes St.-Savinien, a sketcher’s village, 
in its jumble of houses, staircases, shrubs, trees, 
and archways hanging over the stream, and the 
enticing ruins of a convent in the second distance— 
thirdly, Taillebourg, with its ivy-grown castle, 
and, withal, Mebdiove the houses, a bastion, with 
trees, the battlement of which su a 
terrace, like the well-known walk at Haddon. 
Nor is the river dead as regards human creatures. 
The cubically-piled forage-barges, and the loading 
of them, give character and animation to the water. 
The labourers and boat-folk are busy, cleanly, and 
comely—the women not without touches of cos- 
tume. The tual yellow and red handkerchief 
twisted roun e head in succinct folds, which a 
sculptor might study, groups well with those won- 
drous machines of starched muslin we have been 
admiring, and adds character and colour to the 
group loitering on the bank, or lolling over a wall, 
as the boat creeps on its way up the stream. 
Saintes, again, above which no steamer can pass, 
is a good halting-place, standing well on a ridge, 
by the side of the pleasant Charente,—with its 
Roman arch and amphitheatre, the spire and crypt 
of its church of St. Eutro , and the heavily but- 
tressed idal tower, Eheastes to St. Pierre, 
by way of “lions.” Capital and cheap inn-quarters 
of the old French kind in respect to succulent French 
cookery, but not of the old French kind in respect 
to chamber uncleanliness, are to be found in the 
Hétel du Bureau de Vapeur ;—and if the traveller 


happens to alight there on the first Monday of the 
month, his may well be “of bullocks” for 
many a day after. Finer specimens of the quad- 


ruped could hardly be found than in the droves 
which clear midway and causeway on the any 
market-day. Who could have expected from s 

rough, teeming bustle and life to have been 
hack, as and to Italian 
0 -houses, and footlights, o singers’ 
But 1 was so at eee ae there, in the midst 
of the men in blue, and the women — with 
white or yellow, and the fawn-coloured beeves, sat 
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of Signor Ronconi’s Dr. Dulcamara— 
opura-gig, and with the very lean 
horse, and the very footman in hussar dress 
beating his drum, and the very booby on the step, 
nervous at having his tooth wn in public,—at 
whom we have laughed so often in London! 

Long as these notes are already, one more must 
still be added, in regard to a third halting-place 
on this zig-zag French journey,— Royan, at the 
mouth of the Gironde, hours and. a quarter 
distant from Saintes. When I spoke in Bordeaux, 
as 1 wrote for England, three years since, in admi- 
ration, of Arcachon,— ‘Ah, but you should see 
Royan!” was the reply.—Since then, as Mr. Weld 
the other day mentioned in his book, the rivalry of 
the two bathing-places has become something like 
a neck-and-neck race. But the English, who are 

with what is characteristic in Arcachon, 
will not give it up as first favourite. The situation 
of Royan, it is true, is delicious—curving round a 
fine bay, ending at the mouth of the Gironde by a 
headland of oo hen cliff, tufted with pine-trees. 
sands are a and tempting, and the rocks fur- 
nish numberless tiny inlets or bays in which a 
melancholy Jaques might dream away the day un- 
molested. There is estuary, not sea-lake here; and, 
of course, bolder storm-pictures and waves in bad 
weather than at Arcachon.—But Royan has that 
confirmed, watering-place aspect which, be the air 
ever so bland, or the situation ever so winning, looks 
to town-wearied Englishmen somewhat haggard. 
Buildings are springing up everywhere, —smart new 
houses without number,—a Casino,—a Bath-house, 
—hotels to be finished against some future season, 
when it is to be hoped they will be kept better than 
I am assured is the rule of Royan at t.— Who 
does not know the attempts at amusement of 
such places by heart? After looking out at night 
over the sea for the revolving rose-coloured fire 
from that fantastic thouse across the bay, Le 
Tour de Cordouan,—the lover of quiet has to deed 
his way homeward through a file of lit-up booths 
stuffed with watering-place trumpery, as busil 
alive as any allée at Baden-Baden,—astir wi 
ladies in feathered hats, and hoops as grand and 
circuitous as those in our well-known print of the 
Pantiles at Tunbridge, which shows us Richardson 
and Johnson and Mrs. Frasi, the singer,—noi 
with young claret-merchants, got up in the loveliest 
sea-side fashions for the month,—with chi 
making Darby and Joan turn round in the hopes 
of a prize of gauffres,—with diligence-conductors 
and lorettes doing their bit of petty gambling for 
trashy crockery,—with a Bordelais version of Aunt 
Sally in all her glory, and Punch on a scale which 
would do no discredit to the Elysian Fields of Paris. 
Moving as these delights be to the mind of the 
French many, Royan is hardly to be commended as 
a resting-place for the English few to whom this 
letter is addressed, flourishing though it be, charm- 
ing as is its natural situation, and deliciously light 
and winning as is the air. C. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In the fifty-sixth year of his age, Robert Stephen- 
son has gone to hisrest. If the years of his labour 
have not been, as compared with those of some 
other men, many, they were years altogether of 
labour only, and within their limits he achieved 
sufficient to render the names of a dozen aspirants 
to fame renowned for ever. His story is too well 
known to need recapitulation. He began, a poor 
red at the knees of a poor father; but boy and 

er were of rare intellect, and they may be said 
to have aided each other in reaching that supreme 
position from which they can never descend. In 
every quarter of the world Robert Stephenson has 
raised imperishable records of his genius; and the 
stupendous result_has been all accomplished within 
& quarter of a century. In the British Isles alone 
he effected enough for one man’s lifetime, and many 
are the lines and majestic the monuments which we 
now possessin place of his presence. He built the 


“type” engines for this country and America, 
invented the tubular bridge, and raised the longest 
and loftiest viaducts that the world had ever seen. 
yo is impressed by his mark, from Scandinavia 
which sh 


Asia marvels at the iron project by 
will be aided on the route to civilization. 


passages 
hildren | think, will be easily set right. 


Africa sees her ancient Nile bestridden by this 
giant ; and America has a memento of his power 
in the Victoria Bridge. What was the poor man 
who piled up the loftiest Pyramid, to such a son of 
toil and triumph as this? He died on Wednesday 
eo a brief but severe illness; mourned 
by his friends, honoured by all. This death is set 
down as a consequence of too hard work,—but of 
that wholesome regi no man ever died. It is 
by the anxieties which are the cost of 

that men’s hearts are shook and the threads of 
life are snapped. Outward influences tell fatally 
on health, and taken at disadvantage the mightiest 
worker is smitten down by an assault on his system, 
of which at other times he would scarcely have 
been conscious. But to die under a good as well 
as @ great name,—to have it said that the heart 
equalled the head, and that feeling made bright 
the one as intellect illumined the other,—this is 
not to die before a fitting time. At all events, 
such a death is some consolation for this malady 
and struggle of life. 

The Philosophic Institution of Edinburgh will 
commence its new session on the 4th of November, 
when Prof. Aytoun will deliver an inaugural address 
on ‘The Popular Traditions and Poetry of the 
North of Europe.’ The succeeding lectures include 
the subjects of Early Scottish History and Lite- 
rature, by Mr. Carruthers,—The Elizabethan Age, 
by Dr. Daniel,—The Huguenots, and Protestantism 
in France, by Dr. Hanna,—and The English Puri- 
tans, by Dr. Tulloch. In the miscellaneous section, 
there will be lectures on ‘China,’ by Sir John 
Bowring, —‘ Japan,’ by Mr. Oliphant, —‘Volca- 
noes,’ by Mr. Jukes,—‘The Phenomena of the 
Superficial Formations,’ by Mr. Robert Chambers, 
—‘The Poetical Literature of the Elizabethan Age,’ 
by Mr. M‘Donald.’—‘ Abstract Science in Relation 
to Industrial Applications, with Illustrations from 
Chemistry,’ by Prof. Playfair,—and ‘ The Electric 
Telegraph,’ by Dr. Wilson. 


; “ British Museum. 

“ Although the Anonymous Corrector’s substitu- 
tions of ‘cheers’ for ‘ chats’ in ‘ Coriolanus,’ act ii. 
sc. 1, and of ‘cheer’ for ‘chair’ in act iv. se. 7, 
are certainly none of the happiest, he deserves our 
thanks for having directed attention to the corrupt 
state of both as now read. The first, I 
Instead of 


While she claps him, 
and we obtain a clear and excellent sense by a 
very slight and simple alteration. The second 


passage runs :— 


in 

And power, with itself most 

Hath not a tomd so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done. 
The corrector mangles these fine lines most pitiably, 
without lighting on the real source of the error. 
Chair is put by ag ary for the insignia of 
authority in general. Had the action of his piece 

in a monarchical state, Shakspeare would 

doubtless have written crown. I think the passage 
will be best amended by reading— 

Hath not a tongue so evident. 
Power may well require a tongue ‘to extol what 
it hath done’; the applicability of a tomb to that 
purpose is not quite so obvious. While on this 
subject, may I call attention to what seems to me 


@ very corrupt in ‘Timon of Athens’? In 
act iv. sc. 2, one of on’s servants says— _ 
Leak'd is our bark, 


And r mates, stand on the dying 

Hearing surges threat ; we must all 

Into this sea of air. 
I, for one, can neither understand the phrase in 
italics nor correct it. I am, Xe., 

‘*RicHARD GARNETT.” 
The Peers, and Lords by courtesy, are busy with 

the pen, and to some ise, at least, and to some 
purpose, we hope. Under Mr. Murray's auspices, 
the Duke of Wellington is about to give the Corre- 
spondence of his father while Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 1807-9. The Earl of Westmoreland, turn- 


ing from music, in which he has had little success, 
has been occupied on ‘ Memoirs of the Great Euro- 
pean Congresses, from 1814 to 1821’; and if this 
work be done after the fashion of the ipping 
** Prince” who wrote ‘Le C de Vienne,’ it 
will be one of the most readable of the season. 
Lord Wrottesley, too, has given his thoughts 
—— and is about to publish them in 
‘Thoughts on Government and Legislation.’— 
Mr. Bentley announces the concluding volume of 
‘The Life of Fox,’ by Lord John Russell ; and the 


Messrs. Longman promise, as forthcoming, the 
final two volumes of Baron Bunsen’s ‘ 3 
Place in Universal History.’ Of biographies of 


men of note, the Bentley series of ‘ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
is one to be noted; and the announced Life of 
Bishop Hurd, of Worcester, will take us back to 
the scholars and courtiers of the days of George 
the Third. The whole history of the Court of that 
day is, however, to appear as a complete work, 
by Mr. H. Jesse. The Diaries and Correspon- 
dence of the once famous, and lucky “ Hon. George 
Rose,” give warrant of agreeable gossip and novel 
revelations. What this book effects with 
to the sayings and doings of one prince, will be | 
done for a long line of royal highnesses in the 
* Lives of the Princes of Wales.’ The Murray list of 
biographies is as rich as Bentley's, including Lives 
of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, Thomas & Becket, Robert Nel- 
son, and Swift. From the same house we are to 
have a fragment of biography in the “‘ Journal” 
kept by Sir Robert Wilson, when employed on a 
special mission at the head-quarters of the Russian 
Army, at the period of the French invasion ; and 
a biography and something more in ‘The Life of 
Reynolds and some of his Contemporaries,’—a 
ie. But the crowning book in the Murra 
list is Capt. M‘Clintock’s the 
of which we are all intensely interested. In the 
list issued by Messrs. we particularly 
istinguish ‘The Life of Schiller,’ a translation 
from Palleske, by Lady Wallace, and the conclud- 
ing volume of the series of “ Sacred and 
Art” in the ‘History of Our Lord,’ by Mrs. 
With the prospect of 
coming winter is very 
Ladies are ing formidable men mp in 
poetry and art: Miss Craig won the prize on 
the Burns festival; the osthanal the Prize Ode for 
this year’s September festivals at Brussels is agai 
a lady, Mdlle. Pauline Braquaval, teacher at War- 
coing (Hainault). The composer of this Ode, M, 
Radoux, of Litge, has won the prize of composition, 
which consists in the great travelling stipend, 2,500 
francs annually for four years. The Academy of 
Fine Arts has awarded the prize for a history of the 
Art of Engraving in copperin the Low Countries to 
the end of the th century, to M. Renouvier, 
of Montpellier, and the prize for a history of carpet 
weaving in the Low Countries, to M. Pinchart. 
Madame Dubois-Davenne has been entrusted 
with the execution of Béranger’s bust in marble, for 
the sessional room ( Salle de séance ) of the —- 
Of M. Victor Hugo’s newest work ‘ La Lége 
des Sitcles,’ three thousand copies have been sold 
in the first few days, though the price is 15 francs. 
The Academy of Fine Arts, at Paris, held a 
solemn meeting on the 1st of this month, for the 
distribution of prizes for painting, ——- archi- 
tecture and musical composition. . Gotteaux 
was president ; M. Halévy, secretary, spoke on the 
works of the pupils of the French painting school 
at Rome. After this the prizes were distributed ; 
then M. Halévy spoke on Adolphe Adam; after 
which the solemnity was closed with the execution 
of the scene that had won the first great prize of 
musical composition. 
M. Pauwels, a rich manufacturer at Brussels, 
long cherished by Belgian artists as one of their 
and most liberal Mzcenases, has given com- 
mission to M. L. Gallait to finish in oil his picture, 
‘The Pestilence at Tournay.’ The price stipulated 
for the work is 100,000 francs. 
The entrance of the Museum at Berlin will 
receive a second door, one on which Art has been 
at work for thirteen years, and which is said by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mr. Garnett writes :— 
your prattling nurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

While she chats him [‘ Coriolanus’), 
let us read— 

So our virtues 
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Berlin critics to surpass the celebrated doors of the 
Church of the Madeleine and of the Pantheon at 
Paris. The design of this work is by the architect 
Herr Hiiler. 

There has been no lack of the solemn tragedy 
of ocean life and adventure of late,—witness the 
ifting of the veil which hid the fate of our North- 
Sea discoverers,—witness the details of the wreck 
of the Dutch ship Constant, which out-do in horror 
all that we have read since the narrative of the 
loss of the Wager. Yet at this moment Folly is 
ringing her bells loudly over a sea-farce for the 
benefit and notoriety of M. A. Dumas. A Cette 
journal was the other day full of this new yacht, 
built at Syra, with which the Author of ‘ Monte 
Christo’ means to scour the waters in discovery 
of new books. It is manned by a Greek captain 
and six Greek sailors, who are shortly to show them- 
selves in Paris in all the glory of Greek costume, 
broidered jacket, and fustanella, since the yacht 
is to be brought to Paris that its cabin may be 
decorated by the choicest French artists! 

The Provisional Government of Tuscany, in spite 
of its anxieties, does not forget literature and 
science. Three literati, under the direction of the 


home ministry, are commissioned to pre a com- 
plete edition of the works of Macchiavelli, at the | 
expense of Government. The equestrian statues of | 
Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon the Third are 
ordered, and are to be erected on the Piazza dell’ 
Indipendenza ; six more statues for public places, 
at Florence, Siena, and Livorno, are on the list of 
works to be done immediately. Besides these, 
Government has ordered twelve large pictures, 
representing episodes of the Italian history and 
battles of the last campaign ; likewise six portraits 
of distinguished Italians of the last Decennium, 
and two engravings, one of the portrait of Victor 
Emmanuel, and the other of the poet Niccolini. 
**The guide of Vesuvius,” writes our Correspon- 
dent from Naples, “par excellence, by name Cozzo- 
lino, thinks it worth while to send me the following 
notice:—‘ For full a month loud noises have been 
heard within and without the crater, and violent 
movements felt,—so much so that the whole moun- 
tain trembles, and even the houses in Resina are 
shaken. The lava on the sides of the mountain 
falls in large masses to the base. On some days 
the crater throws out in one direction fiery stones, 
and on the 4th inst. they were particularly brilliant. 
The crater has now formed two mouths, from each 
of which are thrown out “saette” and red-hot 
stones. It has been opened with many fissures, 
and the lava is destroying the land and the houses 
of Novelle, obliging the population to fly and to 
remain in the roads. This eruption, for its long 
continuance and for the injury it has inflicted, is 
one of the most extraordinary on record in modern 
tim es,’ ” 
Nearly all the German towns of any importance 
are making preparations for a worthy celebration 
of Schiller'’s centenary birthday. But not only in 
Germany, but in every country where Germans 
live, these preparations are going on, proving one 
pleasing fact,—that although German unity in 
politics is still a dream, and may be a dream for a 
long time to come, yet there is one unity, wherever 
the German lan is spoken, in the love for 
their great poet. ost of the programmes which 
we have seen fix three days for the festivities (the 
9th, 10th, and 11th of November), and only vary 
in the choice of the dramatic representations and 
the poetical and musical performances, which last 
now set many pens of poets and composers in 
motion. The Festival Ode at Paris, for instance, 
with words by Herr Pfan, will be composed by 
Herr Stephen Heller. The Committee of the 
Schiller Festival at Philadelphia have invited a 
German poet living in London to make a poem for 
the occasion; which, when composed, will be per- 
formed in all the towns of the United States in 
which the Festival will be celebrated. The Berlin 
programme is as follows :—On the first evening, in 
the Royal Theatre, Schiller’s first drama, ‘ Die 
Rauber,’ will be performed. On the second (the 
birthday), ‘Wallenstein’s > and ‘Das Lied 
von der Glocke,’ besides that tiful Epilogue of 
e, which was first spoken at Weimar, on the 


10th of August in the year when Schiller died, 


and which was repeated ten years later, on the 
10th of May 1815. With more beautiful words 
and deeper feeling never poet honoured the 
memory of poet. This evening, as of the principal 
day, will be wound up with some other act of 
solemnity in the theatre. On the third evening, 
Schiller’s last drama, ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ which 
A. W. von Schlegel pronounced to be his most 
excellent work, will be performed. 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM.—OPEN DAILY.—Eight First-Class 
Exhibitions and Entertainments. Open, Morning, Twelve till 
Five; Evening, Seven till half-past Ten.— Admission, 1s. ; Children 
under Ten and Schools, 6d. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Dr. BACH HOFFNER, F.C.S. 


SCIENCE 
Dura Den: a Monograph of the Yellow Sand- 
stone and its Remarkable Fossil Remains. 

By John Anderson, D.D. With Illustrations. 

(Edinburgh, Constable & Co.; London, Ha- 

milton & Co.) 

Dura Den is classic ground to the Scotch 
geologist, and must have been a fashionable 
resort for Old-World fishes. Topographically 
it is in Fifeshire, not far from St. Andrew’s. It 
has few pretensions to scenic beauty, for it 
shows only low round hills, a church, trees, and 
sandstone quarries. All its celebrity is due to 
its stony contents and primeval condition, when 
billows broke upon the now sealess beach, and 
the little brook that runs wimpling through 
the glen was represented by the wide, deep 
floods. Geologically it is situated in a district 
which has been the theatre of striking displays 
of plutonic action. Here are tokens of sub- 
terranean movements, crushing and grinding 
the solid strata into fragments, parting them 
asunder like forest leaves or crumpling the 
tougher and more unyielding beds into compli- 
cated folds. As the storm raises the sea into 
lofty, curling billows, leaving long, narrow 
troughs and yawning chasms beneath,—so here, 
all over the surface has the earthy crust been 
broken up, and the mineral masses agitated 
and tossed like wrecks upon the waves. They 
have subsided into ridges, whose broken edges 
have been rounded off in the interior of the 
country, and are now covered with soil, and 
amongst these are broad, tabular masses. The 
tremendous disturbances of pre-historic ages 
have led to the present diversifications of 
broadly pastoral uplands, richly alluvial straths 
and valleys, deep, loamy hollows and n 
hill-sides, eminent fertility in agricultural con- 
ditions, and abundant deposits of lime, iron, 
and coal. In so pleasant a place has our Pres- 
byterian clergyman a comfortable manse, an 
adequate stipend, an admiring flock, and a 
repertory of fossil ichthyology sufficient for a 
lifetime of honest hammering, even if he had 
no other fish to fry. 

The term Old Red Sandstone, so familiar tothe 
readers of Hugh Miller’s popular book, suggests 
the idea of beds of dark brick-red hue, like the 
thick deposits of Herefordshire. But though 
the formation is the same, the parts of the 
series are different, and in Dura Den the sand- 
stones are yellow, with red layers near them. 
They are peculiarly related, and “it may be 
safely averred,” says the author, “that in no 
quarter of the world yet examined is there a 
group of rocks similar to those of Dura Den, 
unequivocally attested or asserted to belong to 
the coal-measures. But the Fossil Remains in 
all their types and characters are clearly suffi- 
cient in themselves to determine the question.” 
It is only, however, of late years that zealous 
geologists have caught fishes here. A quarter 
of a century ago Dura Den was a sealed book, 
its letter-press — — treasures of in- 
struction unsuspec ew quarrymen mar- 
velled at the > figures they occasionally 


met with in the rocks, but these were assigned 


to witchcraft or the occult sportiveness 
Nature. Doubtless, hundreds of 
which would have made a hundred collectors 
happy have been broken up and gone to the 
roads to be trampled under foot. A lady of 
ancient lineage was the first to find and fondle 
a creature of lineage still more ancient, and to 

lace it in the Perth Museum. Fish-scales had 

en thought to be odd oyster-shells; but 
new light shone when, at a meeting of Pres. 
bytery in 1836, Dr. Anderson was called out of 
the midst of ecclesiastical colloquies by a maso 
who showed him an entire fossil fish, plump “ 
round, which he affirmed had “leaped into his 
hands” at the opening of a slab in Dura Den, 
This was the first figured imen of Holo- 
ptychius, and it was but fair that it should 
receive the agnomen of Andersoni. It has very 
nearly the proportions of a carp. 

Fossil fishes had now a market; they did not 
crumble under cart-wheels, and workmen got 
“white siller” for strange stones. Dr. Anderson 
visited quarries as well as his flock, found 
sermons in stones, and, it is to be feared, thought 
of stones while studying sermons. If quarry- 
men destroyed fishes, he menaced them with 
an admonition from the Presbytery. Never- 
theless, on the 19th of March, 1839, he himself 
witnessed a horrid crime at Clashbennie quarry, 
where a workman smashed a fin of great size 
and beauty. Caution was given, reward pro- 
mised for preserved fins and fishes,—and the 
very next day a splendid specimen was dis- 
covered ; but, alas! a stray visitor was luckier 
than the Doctor and basketed the fossil, which 
now reposes, “the observed of all observers,” 
in the British Museum. 

Readers of this volume will find ample details 
ens the anatomy and scaly armature 
of Platygnathus, Glyptopomus, Glyptolemt 
Glyptolepis, Phyllolepis,and Diplopterus,—an 
the whole Holoptychius family. Names so 
familiar surely require nothing but an intro- 
duction to the circle of our acquaintance! It 
should be mentioned that the Doctor has another 
title to fame in the “ Pamphractus Andersoni,” 
taken from a spot which was literally blackened 
by the shoal of “frog-like creatures,” as the 
workmen termed them. One slab contained 
eleven fossil impressions. A wonderfully rich 
deposit is this Yellow Sandstone, for in it alone 
are the fossil remains of nine genera and eleven 
species; and a considerable space of rock, when 
last year cleared of superficial detritus, dis- 
oo ae nearly a thousand fishes in their stony 

Let no adventurous collector, however, 
delude himself with the vain e tion of 
securing good — by visiting the locality, 
—for we ourselves, after a long sea voyage and 
days of daring, found that we were a day too 
late for the fish, and that Scotch lairds and 
ladies as well as Presbyterian priests had 
fenced round the preserves and monopolized 
the supply. 

Amongst the interesting speculative ques- 
tions which might be asked as we stand upon 
the pisciferous sandstones of Dura Den, none 
more readily suggested itself than this—What 
relation does such a deposit as this bear to 

ological time? The views now entertained 

y most geologists of the lapse of years during 
the deposition of sedimentary strata, suppose 
a scale of increment which hardly seems appli- 
cable here. The current estimate embraces an 
inconceivably lengthened and almost bewilder- 
ing series of periods. The calculation proceeds 
not merely by hundreds or thousands, but even 
by millions of the terms of our numerical nota- 
tion. If the fossiliferous beds of Dura Den 
form a part and proportion of this series, we 
must allow an immense length of time for their 
deposition. On the other hand, the position 
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of the fishes in the rocks points clearly to the 
conclusion, that they were suddenly and simul- 
taneously buried in the sands and the silts of 
the period. Number, entireness, and perfection 
of preservation demonstrate that they were 
overtaken by one and the same cause of de- 
struction, and instantly dropped to the bottom 
of the waters; for there never occur naturally 
dislocated or shattered fins, or confused and 
displaced scales; nor are there evidences of 
transportation or great agitation. All the in- 
dications are those of immediate inclosure in 
goft sandy sepulchres, and of a rapid process of 
silting up in the depths to which they sank. 
The fishes lie in narrow layers, as if in Egyptian 
mummy pits; and beyond these for hundreds 
of feet in vertical thickness, up and down 
through the rock, not a fragment or scale of a 
fish is to be discovered. Such a mass is com- 
pletely non-fossiliferous, although it consists of 
several varieties of materials. From all which 
it seems impossible to avoid the inference that 
no long time could have elapsed during the 
progress of accumulation, for within a pro- 
tracted period. many organized creatures must 
necessarily have perished, and their remains 
must have been inclosed in the rocky bulk, 
which, however, as just observed, is blank and 
recordless. 

Here, then, and likewise in similar pisciferous 


deposits of the same and of more recent ages, | 


we ap to have a brief chronology by the 
side of one of enormous extent. How shall we 
account for the juxtaposition of two scales of 
time, so widely diverse, so incapable of com- 
parison? Is it not as if on the broad dial of 
geological time there were two hands moving 
simultaneously in pre-ordered but distinct 

inting only to the passage of vast epochs; 
shorter periods, like those of the imbedding 
of the fossils, and the silting up of Dura Den 
waters? May we not even conceive of a third 
hand, moving upon a dial of seconds, and indi- 
cating the brevity of the catastrophe that sud- 
denly destroyed a natant family of fishes, and 
calmly, but instantly, consigned them to the 
bottom? Even in such a limited we as this 
there are themes for far-reaching thought and 
profound investigation. 

The author has written carefully, and some- 
times even eloquently, in the present and in 
his previous books on similar topics. It is 
singular, however, that none of the Scotch 
geologists have the pictorial and playful power 
of Hugh Miller’s pen. Dr. Anderson is ven 
solemnly stratified. If it may be for once a 
light illustration dawns upon him, he seems 
suddenly to hear the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Assembly exclaiming in tones of dig- 
mified rebuke,—*“ Brother Holoptychius! this 
levity does not become one of your order. It 
is with pain I remark that your fins are too 
fanciful, and your tail too waggish. You see 
that brother Glyptopomus is infected by your 
levity, and is ehine in his scales.” After 
such an admonition, no wonder that fins be- 
come formal and tails rigid asthe Yellow Sand- 
stone itself. 

The coloured illustrations to these are 
truly beautiful and remarkably faithful, as 
any one may see who visits geological museums 
where Dura Den fishes are exhibited. Two or 
three misprints in names offend the geologist’s 
eye. 


SOCIETIES. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Aug. 1.—J. O. Westwood, 
in the chair.—The Baron de 
. W. Fereday, Esq., were proposed for ission 
as Members.—Mr. H. W. Bates, who has lately 


grub; from the time required to accomplish this it , ry 


crossing babbling brooks, fascinating barmaids administer- 
ing unexeeptionable sherry-cobblers, and soft mezzotints of 
young ladies with too little drapery on one portion of thetr 
frames and too much on another ;—when such trash as this 
shall yield place on our walls to elevated moral and his- 
torical triumphs ; to records of noteworthy achievements 
(and our history is full of such, and rich in 
sacrifices of the gentler sex) ; when, in short, intellectual 
works shall be more generally demanded by the educated 
Classes for the instruction of their families and the deco- 
ration of their homes; then we may be sure the real Art- 
power of England will respond to the call, and our country 
prove herself as illustrious in elevated Art, as in Commer- 
cial, Scientific, and Manufacturing ability. Painting must 
cease to be considered a pleasing superfiuity, before it can 
be acknowledged in its trne dignity. Noble works of Art, 
either originals or fine engravings from fine originals 

should be felt necessary to every home. Until this sentiment 
becomes general, dogs and cows and horses must continue 
to eclipse Apostles and Benefactors and Heroes. Until our 
Governmental and Spiritual teachers recognize the power of 
Art, to inculcate virtue and morality—the followers of Art, 
with us, will continue in much the same position in which 
Raphael would have found himself had the higher walks of 
his profession been interdicted him: he would, perhaps, 
have fallen back upon the canine or equine department, 
without equalling our renowned Landseer or Rosa Bonheur, 
after all. It is certain that there is not at this moment, in 
England, any gentleman greatly celebrated as a scriptural 
painter—the religious element with us notwithstanding.” 


Now saying that good Art will rise when rubbish 
ceases to sell, means merely that good Art will 
come when good Art will sell. The demand pro- 
duces the supply, as every one knows; yet still in 
| Art sometimes just before the turn and change a 
| supply produces a demand. With genius, for in- 


arrived in England, after spending the last thirteen 
years in investigating the entomology of the region 
of the Amazons, was present, and warmly received 
by the Meeting.—Mr. Bond exhibited the larva of | 
the female of Drilus flaviscens, which he had lately | 
found near Folkestone.— Mr. G. Lewis exhibited 
a living example of Chlenius Shrankii, one of a! 
number he has lately taken at Lucombe, Isle of 

Wight. — Dr. Wallace exhibited a specimen of | 
Deilephila lineata, taken by Dr. Burkitt at Tre- | 
more, in Ireland, and some Lepidoptera, which he | 
had lately found near Waterford.—Mr. Mitford | 
exhibited some fine Lepidoptera from Folkestone, | 
amongst which were T'rochilium chrysidiformis, 

Timandra prataria, and Spilodes palealis.—Mr. | 
M ‘Lachlan exhibited some Lepidoptera taken near 
Forest Hill.—Mr. Westwood exhibited a mass of 

the empty cocouns formed by the larvae of J/ythia 

sociella, found by Prof. Harvey in the stomach of 

a cow, which he conjectured must have swallowed 

with its food the nest of some species of Bombus, | 
in which these larvee are found.—Mr. Tegetmeyer 

described a practical application of Shirach’s dis- 

covery of the power possessed by bees of raising a | 
queen from neuter or worker grubs; by means of 

which the contents of old hives can be taken with- | 
out destroying the bees or sacrificing any brood. | 
The plan consists in driving out the queen and about 
half the bees in the spring, and establishing them 
as a new swarm, when the bees remaining in the 
old hive have to raise a new queen from a worker 


follows that no eygs can be laid for about three weeks; 
by this time all the worker-producing eggs laid by 
the old queen will have been hatched out, and the 
cells filled with honey, when the whole of the bees 
are to be driven out, and the honey (which by these 
means will be found perfectly free from brood) 
retained for use. The plan had been very success- 
fully worked at the bee-house of the Apiarian 
Society, and specimens of the results were sub- 
mitted to the Meeting. 


ere was no demand for railways; no demand for 
the New World; no demand for balloons. Art in 
houses has never yet been considered anything but 
a luxury. What is the first expense men curtail in 
hard times? Why, books and pictures. The great 
time of Art will be when pictures and engravings 
become almost necessaries of life, just as frescoes 
and altar-pieces were in Raphael's time. Let Art- 
critics alone, Mr. Hopley; they will rise as pictures 
rise,—and be sure that if another Raphael appears 
(perhaps this time in some dim nook in Penton- 
= critics of his own calibre will arise to judge 


‘PINE ARTS 


Art, and how to Enjoy it: a Reply to the Question, uthes’s ensmesntion of the n 
How shall I know a Good Picture? Addressed to | 
Amateurs interested in Painting. By Edward | 1.¢. Invention, or Creation,—2nd. Expression, or 
Hopley. (Low & Co.) | Language,—3rd. Composition, or Grouping,—4th. 
Tuts is a small book full of small amateur thoughts | Drawing or Proportion,—5th. Colouring, or Sur- 
on Art, that have grown out of a lecture delivered | face Painting,—6th. Handling, or Manner,—and, 
at a private conversazione. It is chiefly remarkable | 7th. Grace,—we partly agree; but yet a great 
as a proof of the want of books, good or bad, on picture may be weak in half these attributes, and 
Art. There is always a demand in the world for | yet be a great picture. Michael Angelo had no 
anything that professes to supply what is unsuppli- | colour, and Rembrandt no grace; Giotto no han- 
able,—to cure what is incurable,—to give to the | dling, Claude no invention, and Gainsborough no 
mind what cannot be given to it; so we suppose | drawing; yet they were all great men. Photo- 
there will be a public even for the modest author who | graphs have no colour, yet are surpassing in chiar- 
promises to teach his readers how to know a good | oscuro, which is the basis of all colour. 
picture. The modest author, who, in sixty pages, | Now the danger of Mr. Hopley’s sort of writing is, 
professes to supersede Art-critics, and lays down | that it tries a young Art aiming at originality, and 
Art canons and first principles for the benighted at things not yet done by the test of bygone schools 
world, may fully be depended on, especially when | and dead ideals. Raphael's ideal was a Roman 
he enunciates such exquisite drawing-room axioms | Catholic ideal, turning chiefly on Virgin wor- 
as—‘ By fortifying our natural instinct for the | ship,—therefore, is not for us. Michael Angelo’s 
beautiful with judgment, we are enabled to enjoy | was naked iators,—now, nude pictures do not 
the beautiful with discretion.” Why, lo! here is a | sell—therefore, are not for us. Claude's was arti- 
second Daniel come to show us the Art lions, and | ficial landscape—we are content with real,—there- 
come with judgment; and we indeed see Daniel fore Claude is not for us. Poussin was all bas- 
in his full magnitude reliefs and statues,—he is not for us. 
** That so long as the know of the proper ca- | : 
tions of a fine picture or statue the privilege of the all history 
few rather than of the many, so long will false criticism | © talian 
abound, and inferior Art flood the market and the drawing- | and religion, but English history, religion, and 
" nature, and no Raphael has yet touched either of 
the three 


room. 
Nature, study, and practice make a man an ’ 

authority, says Aristotle. We should have rather, Qn the mission of Art in England, as the cant 
i goes, Mr. Hopley is more sensible, and 


said, assurance, readiness, and smartness, — for phrase 

these are Mr. Hopley’s special gifts. shows less of the amateur. He says:— 

says, no one but an artist can judge of Art, and | «we feel confident that the nobility of the profession of 
Mr. Hopley quotes him,—so we presume Mr. | the true artist has been manifested, and that it t not to 
Hopley is an artist (certainly not a known one), | be permittéd that = aoe — — oa 
An outpour of greater spite and nonsense about — ee pasted when the countries of Rusepe 
Art-critics we never met, and all turning on a trivial | pad barely broken through the thraldom of the dark ages. 


mistake of the Times about Lord Methuen’s | Artists were of importance then, as they might be now, to 
Raphael. But, to do him justice, on the one sub- | the —s powers. Raphael was, at the os _ 
death, about to be elected as a lay Cardinal, by = 
ject of Art progress our rash author is sensible | the great services he had done the Church. Leonardo da 
enough, as, for instance :— Vinci ex in the arms of Francis I ania was created, 
= -be » bh , when the demand for t the peror Charles V., a coun ; 
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| 
| 
stance, that produces exceptional and hitherto un- 
the supply creates a demand; if 
"3 : for the demand it were no genius. 
| 
| 
Reo 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Venice without visiting him, of whom all the poets of the 
time sang praises. * * And this leads us to that division of 
our theme which more than | other relates to the gentler 
rtion of our readers—the es of d. It appeals 
them in their proudest position, that of superintending 
the education and training of the rising generation. How 
much depends upon the mothers and daughters of England 
infusing into the younger branches of the community 
elevated ideas of the delightful science we have been con- 
sidering! For in theory, both painting and music are 
sciences. Science is said to be the regular development of 
any branch of knowledge. The artist cannot know too 
much. The progress of perfect Art is ever towards Truth ; 
and its perfection is the ideal of the Beautiful. Its mission 
is, or ought to be, to record whatever is noble, honourable 
able, engaging, chivalrous, and grand. It appents to 
appeal loudly to those who guide, instruct, and nurture 
us, mentally and bodily. And to whom, more than to the 
women of England, should pure Art turn for patronage? 
Is it not for them to banish all things offensive from their 
walls, and to encourage there everything pleasing, beautiful, 
and worthy?” 


We do not stop to notice the numerous mistakes 
of the book, as, for instance, where the author 
says every great artist has been a good man; but 
we cannot allow his dictum on colour to go unno- 
ticed. Mr. Hopley calls good colour “ florid,” and 
bad colour “ refined ;” and adds: 

““We may remark, that Critics of sensibility never object 
- to that delicate abstinence from positive hues frequently 

— by Scheffer, and which is so advantageous to the 
character of his works.” 


Now, who does not know that Scheffer’s “ deli- 


cate abstinence” was an utter incapability to appre- | Th 


ciate colour ? 


Fivne-Art Gossip.—There is a pleasant prospect | Goath 
for purchasers of engravings whose tastes do not in- | 5; 


cline towards dogs, horses, and other zoological sub- 
jects, of which there have been of late years so many. 

e had begun to fear that the day for engravings of 
large historical pictures had gone by; but, we are 
oo ag Nee say, there is good assurance to the contrary. 
Mr. E. M. Ward’s celebrated picture, the ‘ Royal 
Family of France in the Prison of the Temple,’ is 
about to be placed in the excellent hands of Mr S 
Cousens, R.A.,—an engraver worthy of the artist. 
The original picture was bought, from Mr. Ward’s 
easel, by Mr. Newsham, of Preston, whose liberality 
with respect to it deserves a word of notice. Mr. 
Newsham has already lent it three times for exhi- 
bition ; and he has now, disinterestedly, consented 
to part with it during the necessarily lengthened 
period which will be required to fittingly execute 
the engraving. 

The Raphael and Michael Angelo drawings 
have not yet returned to Oxford. They are 
still at the South Kensington Museum, and 
have been removed to a lower room, with a 
much better light upon them than they had during 
their occupation of the galleries, which are now 
filling with the modern pictures from Marlborough 
House. Students seem hardly sufficiently aware 
of the importance of these Oxford drawings, and of 
the comparative ease with which they may be seen. 

The Paris Academy of Fine Arts has this year, 
as usual, selected classical subjects for competition 


in Painting and Sculpture.—Coriolanus for the | all 


one, and Mezentius for the other. At the Exhibi- 
tion for the awarding of prizes, a picture by M. 
Clément, who is now studying at Rome, was 
remarked as displaying more than ordi promise. 

An Exhibition of the paintings of M. Court, 
whose ambitious compositions are familiar to all 
frequenting French modern galleries, has been 
opened this week. 

An Exhibition at Courtrai is exciting some 
attention, the contributors being artists from 
France, the Low Countries, and y. The 
journals state that the number of pictures sent 
thither has been three times what was — 
so large is the patronage of Art in the frontier 
manufacturing towns. 

The central spire which has s up on Notre 
Dame of Paris with the rapidity of a tropical 
flower, will be thought by many not to add a beauty 
to that solemn ntheied, though, possibly, it may 
have been reared according to the strict letter of 
the original plan,—for in these things the French 


are exact, and not given to indulge the private 
judgment of modern imagination. It is too taper, 


too toy-like,—as if it were the mere protru 
pinnacle belonging to some more huge and massive 
composition submerged far down; and—being 


| 


in no respect more significant or solid than the spire 
of La Sainte Chapelle, which shoots up not far off, 
in perfect proportion to its own building—it suffers 
from the neighbourhood of its sister. Seen from 
a distance, too, it fills up the opening betwixt the 
impressive and massive western towers frivolously 

er than effectively. But we have elsewhere 
been struck with the anti-climax which the 
designers of these grand Gothic churches per- 
mitted themselves. As an instance, the design 
of Cologne Cathedral, known to be authentic, 
merely shows a comparatively low lantern at the 
centre of the cross, which must (supposing the 
gigantic western towers and their spires ever 
raised) have the effect more or less of something 
inferior, impoverished—falljng short, and crouching 
for concealment behind the gigantic features of the 
facade. If it werenot heresy toexaminesuch matters 
in place of “wondering with a foolish face of 
praise” at whatever our ancestors did, or omitted 
to do, we should be glad to see this subject taken 
up in all its bearings by some of our architectural 
authorities, with to the question (a difficult 
one) of harmony in proportion. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Under 
tof M L d arrison.— 


Rosalia Lequin, Pasquale, Pierron, Clara Morgan 


dris. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, | 


Mr. Edward Murray. rs open at re Seven, commence 
at Eight. No charge for Booking and Box-keeper'’s Fees. 
Prices of Admission :—Stalls,7s.; Private Boxes, 41. 44.; 3/. 38.; 


ces 
128. 6d. ; 11. 1. Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 


Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre 1s. 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL MONTHLY CONCERTS, under the 
Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—The FIRST CONCERT 
will be given on the EVENING of WEDNESDAY, November 18. 
Prospectuses may be had at the Hall. 


THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON IN PARIS. 

In redemption of the promise lately made to 
offer some notice of the novelties talked of and 
lately produced in Paris, we begin without pre- 
amble at the Opéra Comique. 

There some activity is obvious, both in the form 
of new appearances and new works.—Our neigh- 
bours have accepted their ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ the tale showing how Queen Elizabeth dis- 
played her love, in a tavern, to Shakspeare, when 
the playwright was drunk—with subsequent ad- 
ventures no less probable—from MM. Leuven and 
Rosier, and with the music of M. Thomas. That 
marvellous opera ran its hundred nights ere it was 
laid by. It has just been carefully revived, to 
introduce a new prima donna, Mdlle. Monrose. 
Another artist from the school of M. Duprez—of a 
stage family, and thus, it may be said, born to 
the theatre. Mdlle. Monrose has a good soprano 
voice, least good in those topmost notes which 
soprant will insert when and wherever 
they can, in spite of the terrors “of the modern 
pitch. Her execution is generally firm—her ap- 
pearance is pleasing. There is nothing at present 
to fascinate in Mdlle. Monrose; but ovagiiien to 
promise another of those firm, intelligent, available 
singers who are only to be found in Paris. Her 
right oe may ultimately prove the Grand Opéra. 
—M. Montaubry, the tenor, has improved, having 
a more of a singer and less of an imitator of 

. Chollet than he was. M. Warot, an 
tenor, sings his romance with such an agreeable 
voice and good taste, as to prove himself a charm- 
ing artist of the second class.—The first autumnal 
novelty, ‘La Pagode,’ has a r libretto, by M. 
St.-Georges, built on the hackneyed of an 
European officer who falls in love with one 
whom he thinks a Brahmin priestess. This has 
been set to music as essay-piece by a young com- 
poser, of whom it will suffice to say, that he seems 
to have attempted little, and perfectly to have 
fulfilled his attempt. The new ladies who ap 

of 


in ‘ La Pagode’ are unusually poor, their p 
exhibition considered. 

The Thédtre Lyrique has duly opened for the 
season, and the promises of its manager, as stated 
in the papers, for the coming campaign, are a new 


opera by M. Semet for Madame Ugalde, Gluck’, 
galde, Gluck’s 


,» with Madame Viardot; further, three-act 
operas by MM. Maillart, Poise, Reyer, Gounod 
and Clapisson. When a list is so liberal, it is safe 
to read “or” instead of “also,” even in the case of 
a management so indefatigable as that of M. Car. 
valho.—His theatre deserves honourable support, 
were it only for its revivals.—For the first time in 
our musical memory has Mozart's ‘ Enlévement’ 
been well represented. As it stands originally, the 
opera of ‘ for exceptional 
persons, is beyond the capacity of any ordinary t 
and its story prolix and silly. The French librettists 
who have touched the book have not made it wige, 
They have been compelled to bring about a sudden 
solution of a difficulty added by them to make it 
interesting; but the drama now moves, and may now 
be accepted among buffo operas.—That which has 
been done by the music is judicious. The position 
of one or two pieces has been changed : some few 
redundancies have been taken away,—one of the 
tremendous soprano braruras has been transferred 
from the part of Constance to that of Blondine,— 
the local colour has been enhanced by the melo- 
dramatic repetition of Mozart’s Turkish music, 
to support the stage-business. Then, by way of 
entr’acte to the second act, Mozart's ‘ Rondo alla 


| Turca’ has been scored, and so irresistibly, by M. 
, Gounod, as to get its nightly encore. The purists 


: have been thrown into great wrath on the occasion, 


forgetting that Mozart set the example, by scoring 
_one of Handel’s Musettes, to occupy an analogous 

situation in ‘Acis.’ Wrath or no wrath, the fact 
remains unaltered that Mozart's comic masterpiece 
has been successfully restored to the stage under 
conditions different from those of unauthorized 
_ tampering, such as we have seen (to our shame) ia 
‘ London; and such as were the rule in France with 

regard to foreign operas, when men like M. Castil- 
. Blaze undertook to pull to pieces, to eke and to 
amend them. The performance at the Thédtre 
| Lyrique is vy | good. The action now mainly lies 
on Madame Ugalde (Blondine), who sings the 

murderous bravura referred to with great firmness, 
_ shirking neither roulade nor altissimo note, and who 
‘acts with due assurance and vivacity—and on 
_M. Battaille, who is Osmin. This gentleman is 
about the most accomplished stage basso we recol- 
lect. His voice, never very sonorous, may have 
_ lost some power, but it is still perfectly under con- 

trol within its extensive register,—even—flexible, 
_ and at the service of musical skill. Whateverpassage 

can be written for such a voice, whether the same be 


| Grave or gay, M. Battaille can present like a real 
| artist. His Osmin, too, in its stupidity, veined 


_by suspicion and jealous ferocity, is a piece of 
acting which may rank with the best of such men 
as Lablache and Signor Ronconi. The other parts 
in the ‘ Enltvement’ are fairly filled, and the opera, 
as it stands, should, we repeat, and we fancy will, 
keep the stage.— Mdlle. Sax, a new soprano, having 
a voice more powerful than is common in France, 
made, the other evening, a good first appearance at 
the Thédtre Lyrique as the Countess in ‘ Figaro,’ 
which a 7 very well in its French 
dress, —the concerted music and stage-business with 
greater neatness and animation in union than are 
attainable out of France.—The next revival will be 
that of ‘ Orphée,’ the superintendence of which, 
we are glad to learn, has Seon contd to M. Ber- 
lioz. Owing to the number of impurities in 
the copies, and of variations in the French and 
Italian versions of the opera, the task is one 
requiring no common patience, sagacity and 
knowledge of the master. Meanwhile, salbeiien 
has not stood still at the Thédtre Lyrique.—Two 

subjects, the rise and progress of Lulli, and 
our English national hymn, (here attributed to the 
Italian marmiton, of course, in utter defiance of 
Mr. Chappell,) have been thrown away in ‘ Le 
Violon du Roi,’ a three-act comic opera, the first 
of M. Carvalho’s novelties. The composer is Mr. 
Deffes, who never gets beyond prettiness, and as 
seldom shows any of the skill of a trained artist. 
One or two of his melodies, the slightest of the 
slight, are good-humoured, without being vulgar. 


The book is equally flimsy, and had not. the execution 
“Le Violon’ 


been good, ‘ 


might be described in the 


| 
e production of the English version of Meyerbeer’s Opera of 
rl PINORAH having been honoured with complete success, the 
Management have the gratification of announcing its representa- 
co  __ tion every Evening until further notice. MON DAY, Oct. 17th 
ad during the Week, DINORAH. Dinorah, Miss Louisa Pyne} 
erds, Misses Pilling and Thir)wall; Hoel, Mr. Santley ; 
H. Corri; Claude, St. Albyn ; and Corentin, Mr. W, Har- 
Conductor, Alfred Mellon. A Divertissement, Malle. 
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game words as ‘La Pagode.’ There is no novelty 
in such productions, save the names of their 
writers, compared with whom such forgotten melo- 
dists and musicians as Philidor, Monsigny, De- 
la and Della Maria, would be novelties indeed. 
_—The city of Paris has claimed the Tiédtre Lyrique 
with a view of driving some new street through 
the corner of the Boulevard where it stands. A 
new theatre in its stead is, we to be 
built in the Place du Chatelet. 
Last on the list—how changed since the days 
when it took the lead!— comes the Grand 
. The earnestness with which the sup- 
of this state establishment dwell on the 
“improbable height,” the luxurious “ — 
ments,” and the few deep notes of Mdlle. Vestvali, 
is melancholy. It was only yesterday that the 
same sworn praisers were declaring that Madame 
hi-Mamo was indispensable to the theatre. 
Bellini’s weak and sickly opera could not keep the 
French musical stage, even if its Juliet and 
were the graceful singers that Madame and M. 
Gue are not.—In his feuilleton on ‘I Mon- 
tecchi,’ M. Berlioz contributes a word to modern 
memoranda on Shakspeare-operas by commending in 
detail Steibelt’s music to the tragedy, spoiled though 
the tale was, for Steibelt, by some incompetent 
librettist. We are inclined to trust this commenda- 
tion: having long felt that Steibelt, as a composer, 
has been too indiscriminately underrated. He was 
a melodist, besides a fancier of finger-wonders, as 
the tune to which Keats wrote the song— 
Hush ! hush ! tread softly, 
and the well-known ‘Storm’ Rondo may remind 
those who care to seek no further. He was more 
than a melodist in some of his duett Sonatas, there 
showing no common expression and passion, which 
latter rose every now and then to grandeur—often 
intolerably prolix, it is true—sometimes needlessly 
mechanical—but generally starting from some clear 
and characteristic idea. Such a composer ought 
not to be so entirely laid on the shelf, as seems, for 
the moment, Steibelt’s case.—To return from a 
good composer to a bad singer: the opera of Bellini 
and its Romeo are found failures by the public. The 
lady seems unequal to the French repertory adapted 
to a low female voice; and there is talk of Atting her 
with new parts: such as Jeanne de la Hachette. A 
resetting of the story of Dido is also among the 
rumours. Ere either feat can be accomplished, 
some newer cantatrice may be found, more impro- 


bably tall, otherwise more attractive, and even | passes 


less of a singer, and the plan accordingly be 
laid by. Meanwhile the theatre is falling back 
(falling to pieces one might justifiably say) on the 
Italian repertory. ‘Semiramide,’ patched up with 
dances by M. Caraffa, is to be prepared for the 
introduction of the sisters Marchisio. M. Gounod 
has been commissioned to produce a new work at 
the Grand ra, on a subject no less ambitious 
than ‘The Deluge.’ If the tale be true, the 
choice of subject, we cannot but think, is a mis- 
taken one.—The wonderful tenor who is always to 
come out has not yet come; but M. Michot has 
been summoned by State-edict to leave the Thédtre 
que, and try his fortune in the Rue Lepelletier ; 
and it is said, seriously, that M. Roger has the 
painful intention of re-appearing on the stage with 
a false arm—having for that reason declined two 
official appointments which have been offered him 
since his accident. Then, besides a wonderful 
tenor, there is always a wonderful woman to come. 
This year the bulbul that is to be is no noble 
lady—nor has she a hump on her back, but she is 
an escaped Odalisque—Sersafras Hanum, by name, 
—who has escaped from the gilded grate and the 
arabah,—so strong has been her passion for the 
Christian musical stage, and so incomparable is 
her voice. — Meanwhile, the swoop on the land 
facing the end of the Rue de la Paix, which is to 
open a wide street up to the Norman railroad, 
and to imply other of those wholesale changes so 
numerous in Paris during the Second Empire, is to 
give the city a new grand opera-house, it is said. 
The work of demolition has, at all events, com- 
menced, and with it the filling up of the Rue Basse 
des Remparts, the existence of which, as we pointed 
out some time since, is next to incompatible with a 
requiring liberal means of access and exit. 


Princess’s.—The little drama of ‘Le Gant et 
l’Everitail,’ under the title of ‘Love's Telegraph,’ 
igi produced at this theatre under Mr. 


originally 
Maddox's ment, was revived on Monday. 
Mr. Harcourt Bland undertook the 


of the 
Princess’s Secretary, and thus his claims 
as an actor in the school of Charles Mathews; but 
he wants the lightness and airiness of that gentle- 
man. Serious characters would better suit, we 
think, his talent and appearance. Mrs. Charles 
Young, as the Princess, acted with grace and 
feeling, and Miss Kate Saville merits praise for the 
neatness and naiveté of her style. The plot of 
this piece is ingenious, and, in a stage sense, 
telling. The telegraph alluded to in the title con- 
sists in a plan invented by the two lovers, for de- 
ceiving the Princess, according to which the lady 
twirls her fan, and the gentleman twiddles his 
gloves, when addressing each other in the presence 
of the Princess, who thinks all the discourse is 
intended for herself. This is a mechanical ar- 
rangement which is sure to be effective, and might 
have been made even more amusing than it is. 
The conclusion of the drama is unsatis 
Love sacrificed to state-policy forms a most unro- 
mantic dénodiment. 

An opportunity was found to display Mr. Wid- 
dicomb’s humour to better advantage, by trans- 
planting ‘The Two Polts’ from the Surrey to the 

nt stage. Both as the itinerant hawker of 
th-post, and the assumed Grenadier, the come- 
dian is irresistible ;—and will probably soon be 
thoroughly understood by his new audience. Mr. 
Widdicomb is not merely a “low comedian”; we 
intimated that he was something better than this 
when ing of the thoroughly “sensible” wa 
in which he enacted the Gravedigger in ‘ Hamlet. 


Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—Mr. Smith 
is utilizing his Italian Opera company by giving 
three of with Mdlle. 
lomini, Signors Belart and Aldighieri, at Drury 
Lane Theatre this week. 

Dr. Wylde announced his cheap ‘ Messiah’ at 
the St. James's Hall on Monday last, having got 
the start of Mr. Hullah, who does not com- 
mence his concerts till the 18th of next month. 
What a power is there in this work! There is no 
taking up a week’s file of our provincial papers 
without finding it advertised. It might be averred 
without exaggeration, that not a week of the year 

without its being performed in some part 
of England or other. "No analogous “run” has 
ever existed in the annals of music, —‘‘a run” 
which Time seems to increase, not to slacken. 

A prospectus is abroad, the object of which is to do 
honourto Mr. Cipriani Potter, on his retirement from 
the Presidency of the Royal Academy of Music, by 
founding a scholarship there, which is to bear hi 
name.—There is not, we believe, a more honour- 
able man in the profession than Mr. Potter. He is 
a skilled musician ; and, as a composer, as we have 
more than once said, he is more excellent by many 
a bar than many of the more inflated aspirants of 
modern days. A testimonial is the due of such a 
Professor. It is a pleasure to help it; but if regard 
for private worth is to take the form of crutching- 
up an establishment which has no real existence, 
the lovers of musical education and progress in 
England may be allowed to express a wish that 
some other and more durable form might be chosen ; 
since the Academy, being no school, so much as an 
establishment depending on a charter, and a small 
amount of aristocratic patronage, turning out no 
4 pee live in its present state. 

e “‘ whirligig of Time” may always be trusted 
in the case of real men. Philidor is now getting 
his turn. Only a few months since this popular 
and successful French composer was cited in the 
paper read before the Society of Arts as a 
remarkable example of that power of abstraction 
and combination which has distinguished so man 
great musicians. By some among the Engli 
audience, who should have known better, he was 
merely remembered as the chess-player who beat 
at one sitting Count Bruhl oak Mr. Mazeres, 
making a drawn eg with Mr. Bowdler, his 
third adversary. e Handelians had forgotten 


. | theless, that the reputation of Ci 


505 
en’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ during his residence 

in (a tale the clearing up of which ma 
be recommended to any musi culieuers)—alialh 


theircontempt for French opera—though somewhat 
mitigated within the past quarter of a century—ex- 
ae = course, to his theatrical works, which di- 

ided ‘‘theruleof the town” in Paris. Now, however, 
the lover of musical reading may be recommended 
to a monograph on Philidor, by M. Pougin, which 
has just appeared in the Gazette Musicale.—There 
is in it a letter from Diderot, concerning the 
identical chess-tournament which has been men- 
tioned, too characteristic of French appreciation in 
all its forms to be overlooked.— Philidor had 
written home, that to prepare for such an extreme 
mental effort as the three simultaneous games, he 
had been compelled, for several previous days, to 
adopt a strict physical regimen. On this Diderot 
commented thus :—‘‘I am not surprised, Sir, that in 
England every door should be shut to a sn 
musician and should be open to a skilled chess- 
a Yet we are not much more reasonable 
re than they are there. You will t, never- 
is (a cele- 
brated chess-player of his time) will never equal 
that of Pergolesi. If you have played three games 
at once without t having any share in the 
matter, so much the worse. I should be far better 
disposed to pardon you such perilous experiments 
if, by making them, you gained five or six hundred 
guineas. But to risk one’s reason and talent for 
nothing, is nota thing to becomprehended. Itis mad- 
ness to run the chance of becoming idiotic because 
of mere vanity. — Yet more, suppose one were to die 
after the close of such an effort !— But, consider, Sir, 
that you might be for some twenty years an object 
of pity. Is it not better worth while being, during 
a like period, an object of admiration?”—The 
reader may care to be reminded that ‘‘ Music won 
the cause,”"—and that, after his chess-triumph, 
Philidor virtually adopted the counsels of his cor- 
respondent, returned to Paris, and became famous 
in the theatres. He attempted sacred music from 
time to time with less success. We are assured by 
M. Pougin that a setting by him of the ‘ Carmen 
Seculare’ “had much success at London.” Does 
any one recollect a note of the success ’—or has 
any setting of Latin words (as distinct from hymns) 
of any great length ever succeeded anywhere? 
The grotesque part-song, ‘Nominativo hic,’ by 
Carissimi, is heard from time to time,—‘ Dulce 
Domum’ belongs to every home which sends an 
English boy to a public school,—but we cannot 
believe generally in alcaics and iambics as pro- 
pitious text for music. Here, again, is another text 
for classical antiquaries and musical gossips. 

- The Gazette Musicale declares that the Swedish 
dilettanti boast of having found a second Mdlle. 


his | Lind in another national songstress, Mdlle. Roeske. 


A Correspondent of the Times states that a 
French opera is about to be established at Berlin. 
Other journals announce relentings of Austria in 
the case of foreign opera, and declare that Signor 
Salvi has been privileged to open any theatre he 
pleases with Italian performances. The one winter 
novelty all Germany over will be ‘ Dinorah.’ 

“The Church,” which ebbs and flows in the 
matter of musical severity as belonging to its ritual, 
has been just seized with one of its restrictive moods 
in Vienna. Foreign journals state that a reform 
is to take place there in the solemnization of the 
Mass, from which instruments (save the organ) 
are to be forthwith excluded. If this be more 
than a passing spasm, the Masses of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Hummel are virtually 
abolished by such edict.—Those interested in this 
subject may be referred to a late feuilleton, by M. 
@’Ortigue, in Le Journal des Débats, which is full 
of sagacious remark, touching especially on the 
strange transposition of styles in Music. It is 
noticeable, as the writer observes, that while every 
endeavour is now made to lighten, vary and secu- 
larize modern service-music expressly composed for 
the rite,—composers who present devotion sceni- 
cally, otherwise as taking in scenes of stage- 
emotion, produce that which is so solid and severe 
as to befit the gravest days of Church composition. 


that the French calculator was said to have set 


This is borne out by instances cited from ‘ Hercu- 
ae ‘Faust’ (in which the organ symphony is 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the highest quality), and ‘Le Pardon,’ from which 
opera by M. Taockew “The Church” has been 
very glad to transplant the chaunt of pilgrimage 
into its less profane choir-books. There is some- 
thing in @ measure savouring of expediency 
at variance with good taste and true reverence ;— 
even if it be urged that as Opera began in religious 
houses, religious houses are justified in furnishing 
themselves from the stores of Opera whenever it 
shall suit them so to do. | 

The Hull Theatre was destroyed by fire a few 
evenings since. 


MISCELLANEA 

An Early Dutch Exhibition.— When the European 
world was younger by a couple of centuries, it was 
not quite so exacting with regard to its amuse- 
ments. Its plays were performed without scenic 
and antiquarian accessories; its conjurors were 
grinning jack-puddings, and not grave professors 
surrounded by the productions of the highest 
mechanical art, and aided by all the appliances of 
advanced science; its theatres were barns; its 
exhibitions were simple and unrefined; and its 
museums were mixed collections of the most dis- 
cordant elements. To those who have seen many 
Expositions of the Industry of All Nations, who have 
made the “‘ grand tour” within the last ten years, 
or who have “‘read up” the attractions of foreign 
cities in the ample pages of countless guide-books 
and travelling records, a leaf taken from an old 
catalogue of the “ choicest rarities in the publick 
theater and Anatomie Hall of the University of 
Leyden” (about 1699) may not prove uninteresting. 
Amongst forty-two articles that ‘‘might be seen in 
the entrance,” I find such anatomical curiosities as 
the ‘‘sceleton of a young whale cut out of the old 
one’s belly,” —‘‘ the bone of the hinder part of the 
head of a large old whale,”—‘‘the snout of an un- 
known fish, from Brazil,”—‘‘ Two horns of an Out- 
landish Ox,”—and “the halbard of the snout of a 
saw-fish.’ Mixed up with these animal relics are a 
number of garments, such as—‘“ A pair of Polonian 
boots,” —‘‘A pair of Laplan’s breeches,’—‘‘A 
Muscovian monk’s hood, and a Muscovian shirt,” 
—together with ‘‘a Lapland’s cunger drumme and 
a pair of Shoose, given by Everhard Gnootsman.” 
India is represented in this division of the collection 
by “some Dats”; Norway, by ‘‘a house built of 
beams without morter or stone”; the ‘‘ Straites of 
St. David,” by “a leather’n boat”; the Chinese, 
by “warlike arms,” including ‘a great falchion, 
or hooked sword”; and our own country, I am 
sorry to say, by ‘‘ A Modell of a Murthering-knife 
found in Engeland, Whereon was written, Kil the 
males, rost the fameles, and burn the whelps.” 
Above this entrance-hall, in the ‘‘ Anatomie Cham- 
ber,” were “‘some monstrous bones,”—‘“‘ the teeth 
of a whale,”—and “‘ the sceleton of a bear”; while 
about the circle of the theatre were ‘ ited these 
following rarities”:—The “sceleton” of a cow, a 
wolf, and a baboon,—the ‘‘sceleton of an Asse 
upon which sit’s a woman that killed her daughter,” 
—the ‘“‘ sceleton” of a hog, an ape, a tiger, a buck- 
goat, another bear, a hart, a dog, a horse, a sheep, 
a ferret, a greyhound, an otter, and a “ patridge 
g,”—the ‘‘sceleton of a woman of 17 years old 
who murdered her son,”—‘‘ The sceleton of a gar- 
diner that hang’d himself,”—“‘ The sceleton of a 
Pirat,”—of a “‘ sheep stealer of Haerlem,”—of a 
**Captain servant hanged in the Hague,”—“ of 
a “‘ woman called Catherine of Hamburg, strangled 
for theft,”—and of a “man sitting upon an ox 
executed for stealling of cattle.” To these sights 
in this Dutch Chamber of Horrors are added “ two 
blue coat souldiers, in their skins,” and the “ scele- 
ton of a Lepus Marinus, a fish inhabiting 
diest part of the sea, and casteth” [mucus] ‘‘ out of 
its mouth.” About the “‘ beames and wal of the 
theater” were the following rarities, amongst many 
others :—“ The skin of a Man Tann’d,”—‘“‘ An un- 
known Sea-fish,”"—‘‘ The bladder of a man contain- 
ing four stoop (which is something above two Eng. 
gallons) of water,”—“ The skin of a man dressed as 


parchment,”—“‘An arm, legg, and the scull of a | o¢ 


thief hang’d,”—“ The effigies of a Prusian pesant, 
who swallowed a knife of ten inches length which 
was cut out of his stomack, and he lived eight 
years afterwards,”—‘The entrailes of a man of 


the mud- | w 


which is made a shirt,”—‘‘ The skin of a woman 
perpar’d like leather,”——“‘ Two peeces of the beard 
of a young whale, caught before Zirickzee,”—“ 4 
or 5 China songs,”—and the “stomach of a man, 
and of a hogge.” Inthe “‘ Presse A. on the North 
Side” was a much greater variety of “ rarities.” 
Amongst many other articles displayed were, “Six 
stones taken out of the bladder of old Professor 
Joh. Heaun.,”—“‘A pot in which is China beer” 
[most probably tea],—‘“‘A Roman lamp which 
burnes alwayes under Ground,”—‘“‘A mushroom 
above 100 yeares old, which grew on the bank of 
the Haerlemer Meer,”—*‘‘ An hand of a Mermaide,” 
—‘‘A foot of a sea monster, ’°—*‘ the hand and foot 
of a Mumie,”—‘“‘ a thunderbolt, a Persian tobacco- 
pipe, and a petrified toad-stool.” In the “ Presse 
B.” there was ‘‘A Man whole in his muscles and 
tendons very curiously set up by Professor Stalpert 
vander Wiel.” In the ‘ Press C,” the ‘‘Case D,” 
the ‘‘ Cupboard E,” and the “ Case F,” there were 
a number of “ sceletons” of animals, — ‘‘A lit 
box, wherein is some bloud of a Cocodile,”—“ 
piece of bread of a new and unknown meale,”— 
“‘A Mallet or hammer that the Savages in New 
Yorke kill with,”"—‘“ A stone taken out of the 
Stomach of a goose, brought from the Straites of 
Magellane,’—a very curious collection of animal 
bladders,—a few more animal skeletons, — ‘A 
drinking cup of the skull of a Moor, killed in the 
beleaguering of Haarlem,”—“ A Shepheard’s pipe 
from the Iland Maltha,”—‘‘A wooden Effigies of 
Osiris, whom the Egyptians worshipped as a god, 
it’s now almost consumed with age,”—‘“‘ Two ears 
of a thief hanged,”—and “‘ The tongue of a thief 
hanged.” Passing over ‘‘ Press G,” ‘‘ Case H,” 
“Case K,” and coming to “Case I,” we find “A 
young thief hanged, being the bridegrom whose 
bride stood under the gallows, very curiously set 
up in his ligiments, by P. S. v. Wiel, the younger.” 
In “the great Cupboard L. on the north side of 
the Anatomie,” were a “ pair of Russian shoes, "— 
a ** pair of slippers from Syam,”—‘‘ A box of white 
powder, with which the Indians and Italians use to 
make the haire fall off,”——‘A pair of shoes made 
of man’s leather,” ——‘‘ A Roman lamp which burned 
eternally,”—‘‘A piece of rhubarb grown in shape 
of a dog’s head,”—*‘ The liver of a man in which is 
grown a stone like a ball,”—“A basket wherein 
are Crocodile’s eggs,”—‘‘ Another basket in which 
is Muscovian and other Country money,”—and “a 
loaf turned into stone.” Passing over “‘ Cupboard 
M,” in which are more skeletons, and the “ 

case underneath the Circuit,” in which are “all 
sorts of beasts, as cats, doggs, rats, moles, squirrels, 
&c.,” —we finish with a “ small chamber in which 
is a French Nobleman who murdered his sister, 
was beheaded in Paris, and bestowed on the Ana- 
tomie by D. Bils,—the sceleton of a man on horse- 
back,—the head of a sea-horse,—three fondelings 
in their skins,—and a man beheaded at Gouda‘ 
very curiously set up, by Prof. Nuck.” What 
place such a motley collection of “rarities” ought 
to take in the history of national Exhibitions, I 
leave more competent authorities than myself to 
decide ; but I cannot help thinking that this old 
catalogue, if rightly read, has given us some 
glimpses of the state of Dutch science in 1699. 
The ignorant, simple wonder with which the com- 
monest foreign articles are regarded, and the notions 
seemingly held as to foreign manners and customs, 
do not say much for the educational advancement 
of our swampy neighbours at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, who at that time took rank amongst 
the first maritime powers of the world. J. H. 


To CoRRESPONDENTs.—H., I. M.—F. C. B.—E. R.— 
.J3.—C. W.—R. 8.—R. H.—I. D. F.—A. P.—received. 


* * Mr. Kavanagh asks for another “last word,” in 
order to “‘ show that not only is there a connexion between 
the imperfect subjunctive and the infinitive, which you 
deny, but also to show that the imperfect subjunctive is 
derived, though not by a direct process, from the infinitive. 
I do not know,” he adds, “‘any reason to doubt that the 
re of the infinitive is the element of the verb to Be, which 
appears in Latin as esse and sey-ninGerman. Zumpt will 
insist that the r in Amare is the same r as in Amarém. 
course it does not follow that Amarem was immediately 

nerated from Amare; it is more probable, says the 

rned Dean of Faculty of Arts and Laws of University 
College, London, that from Re came Rem, the Amare was 
made out of Ama and Re ; Amarem out of Ama and Rem.” 
—We have nothing to add: Dirimus! 
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‘GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS, 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS. 
1. HOME INFLUENCE. Lllustrated. Price 6s, 6d. 
2, The MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. Illustrated. Price 
3, WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. Illustrated. Price 6a, 61, 
4. The VALE of CEDARS. Illustrated. Price 6 
5. The DAYS of BRUCE. Tilustrated. Price 7s. 64. 
6. HOME SCENGS and HEART STUDIES. Ilustrated 


7. The WOMEN of ISRAEL. 2 vols. Price 12s. 


WORKS by the Hon. Mrs. WARD. 


1, A WORLD of WONDERS REVEAL 
SCOPE. Illustrated. Price ne 


2% TELESCOPE TEACHINGS. Dedicated 
Rosse. Illustrated. 72. 6d. to Mant of 


STORIES by ANNA LISLE. 


1, SELF and SELF-SACRIFICE; or, Nelly's Story. Ga. 
2. ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. Ge, 6d. 
3. QUICKSANDS. Ga 6d 


ESSAYS and SKETCHES by AUGUSTA 
JOHNSTONE. 


1A WOMAN'S PREACHINGS for WOMAN’S Prac. 
TICE 2a, 

2A FEW OUT of THOUSANDS: their Sayings an 
Doings. 6s. 


SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S WORKS. 


1. RUSTIC ADORN MENTS for HOMES of TASTE. Llus- 
trated. lds. 


2 The BOOK ofthe AQUARIUM. Lllustrated. 3¢. 6d. 
3. GARDEN FAVOURITES. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
4. The TOWN GARDEN. Illustrated. 32. 6d. 


The DEAN of HEREFORD’S WORKS. 


1. HINTS on SECULAR INSTRUCTION. 


2 A BELF-PAYING SYSTEM of EDUCATION. éd. 


3. LESSONS on the PHENOMENA of INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE. 2. 


4, CIVIL SERVICE MANUAL. &d. 
5. INDUSTBIAL SCHOOLS. 4d. 


CABINET CLASSICS. 


1. COWPER, 68. By Sir Walter Scott. 

7. MARMION. 18. 6d. 
8. LADY of the LAKE. 1s 6d. 
4. GOLDSMITH. 2s. — = 
5. LAMB'S ULYSSES. 18 6d. 11. ROMANTIC TALES. 2. 


VICAR of WAKEFIELD, | ; or, the Ex- 
‘13. PAUL& VIRGINIA. 12.62. 


Each with Vignette- Frontispiece. 
Order Groombridge’s Editions, 


Dr. DEAKIN’S WORKS. 


1. FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 4 vols. 5S. with 
Coloured P 108. 


2. The FLORA ofthe COLOSSEUM. Illustrated. 7a. 6d. 
By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS. 
1. HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. Coloured Plates. 
6 vols. 5. 
2 NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. Coloured Plates 
3 vols. 31. 3a. 
3. BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Coloured Plates, 20s. 


Dr. SPENCER THOMSON on the EYE. 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the EYE. Illus 
trated. 78, 6d. 


GEMS from the POETS, Illustrated. 


Complete in One superb Volume, with Twenty-eight Plates — 
on toned paper. 


Printed in Colours. Price One Guinea. 
{ With the Ch 8 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE. 


A Record and Remembrancer of In Observation. 
Published Monthly, price 8d. LnerEsS Numbers 
ready. 


GROOMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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_ “THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Shakespeare. 


On the 27th of October, 1859, will be published, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


| THE FIRST VOLUME 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTAINING 


A TALE OF 


TWO CITIES, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK THE FIRST: RECALLED TO LIFE. 
BOOK THE SECOND: THE GOLDEN THREAD. 


AND A PORTION OF. 


BOOK THE THIRD: THE TRACK OF A STORM. . 
(This Tale will terminate on the 26th of November, in No. 31.) 


And, in addition, the following Papers on subjects of passing and permanent interest :-— 


The of the Snowy Desert —Al Doomed 

imental Journey— through 

AcricutturaL Lirz.—The Poor Man and his Beer— Farming by 
Steam—Rice. 

Arncn.x0Locy.—Rome and Turnips—St. Francis’s Will—Not a White- 
chapel Needle. 

Arctic Discovery.—The Last Leaves of a Sorrowful Book. 

Art.—The Royal Academy in Bed—Photographic Print. 

BiograPpHy.—Portrait of an Author painted by his Publisher. 

Cutxa.—A Piece of China—Another Piece of China, 


CrericaAL Lire.—Out of the World—A Confessor’s Handbook—A 
Book—Our Eye-witness at Church. 

> Lirze.—Bungaree, King of the Blacks—A Piece of Blood 

oney. 

Epvcation.—Roughing It—The English People’s University —At Home 
and at School. 7 

Exuipitions.—The Talking Fish (our Eye-witness)}—Our Eye-witness 
with an Infant Magnet. ‘ 

Heatru.— Life in Round Numbers—Good Qualities of the Gout— 
Pliny made Easy. . 

History.—Drift: A Letter from Edward the First—A Warrant by 
Richard the Third—A Plea in Richard the Second’s Time—Royal 
Inquisitions—Inquisitor’s Post Mortem—Pardoned too late. 

IupostuRE.—Sure to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise—Pianoforte Les- 
sons—Trap Advertising (Small Shot)—Inexhaustible Hats. 

Ixpla—An Empire Saved—The European Mutiny. 

Irish Lore—A Car-full of Fairies—Her Majesty's Irish Mail—Driver 

e. 

ItaLy AND THE War.—The Revolution at Florence exactly Described 
—Viva L’Italia— Piedmont—The Track of War—The Last of the 
War—The Sack of Perugia—North Italian Character — Fruit 
Ripening in Tuscany. 

Law.—The Good Old “And Whereas”—A Sum in Plain Division—Too 
much Freedom on the Seas—‘ All the Year Round’ at the Post- 
Office (Small Shot)—County Courted—The Parish Stocks (Small 
Shot)—Five New Points of Criminal Law. 


Manvractures.—Change for Nuggets—Perkins’s Purple. 
Menpicat Lire.—Buying a Practice. 
Miitary Lire.—Battle Array—How the Victoria Cross was Won— 


Our Eye-witness at Woolwich—The Buckinghamshire Man— 
Aldershot Town and Camp—The Conquering Heroes Come. 


Mvsic.—Our Eye-witness with Handel. 


Natura. History.—Our Nearest Relations—Good and Bad Funguses 
—Fairy Rings—Gamekeeper’s Natural History—Under the Mi- 
croscope—Melons—Clocks made of Flowers. 


Nava. Lire.—Ships and Crews—Portsmouth — The Great Eastern 
Postscript—A the Training Ship. 


OccASIONAL REGISTER. 


Porerry.—The Earthly Eden—Trade So A Thought from Phan- 
tastes—To Come—Different Paths— the Year d—Totty’s 
Consolations—Memory—A Friend in a Flower—Te Deum— 
Creat Odds at Sea—Over the Mountain—Dream-Life—The Future 
—Withered Flowers—Bird and the Bower—The Wish—Life. 


Potrricat Lire.—The Parliamentary M.C.—Austria. 

PsycnoLoey.—A Physician’s Ghosts. 

Sociat Lire.—Mutual Testimonial Association—A Lebanon Sheik— 
Pray employ Major Namby—My Advisers—The Colonel’s Cricket- 
Match—First-floor Windows—Great Meeting of Creditors —A 


Penny Bank—The Bachelor Bedroom—New View of Society — 
Down at Dippington—Number 186—Down in the World—Well 


Tue Strace.—A 
touche on 


ing Disclosure for the Lord Chamberlain—Car- 
e Stage. 
SvuPERSTITIONS.—W onders will never Cease. 


TaLes.—Eleven o’Clock among the Fir Trees—Mother’s First Lodger 
—Four Wild Stories—Three Nights by Ashpool—Our Mr. Dove 


—Lois the Witch. 
Torocraruy. — Pilgri to the Valley of Desolation — Haunted 
London—The Island of Sardinia—Dr. Johnson’s House in Bolt- 


court (Small Shot)—Castles in the Sea—Pity a Poor Bridge—A 
Week with Wodderspoon. 


‘Aut tae Year Rovnp’ is published (also in Weekly Numbers, price Twopence, and in Monthly Parts) at 11, Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C.; and by Messrs. Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W.; of whom may be had, the 


a of ‘Hovsenotp Worps.——Country Booksellers are informed that Bills may be had on application through the London 
nts. 
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MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR PLAGUE SPOT. In con- 


ity end Usnges as 


MY FIRST TRAVELS. aie, 


ing Rides in pS on renees, Scenes during an Inundation at 


Avene. Sk France and Savoy, Visits to Convents 
of Charity, &c. By SELINA BUNBURY. In2 
[Now ready. 


UTUMN IN SILESIA, 


AUSTRIA PROPER, and the B Author 
of ‘ Travels in Bohemia.” 1 vol. 1 ow ready. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By the Misses TURNBULL. In 2 vols. 218. cloth. 
“Twenty-six thousand miles of two 
of new ry and 
reader re m compagnens 
eprightly, intelligent, and 
observant young English women.”— Morni ing 4 


“ Very pleasant gossipping volumes.”—Cri 
“It is valuable as a guide-book, and a numbe of omeging anec- 
dotes give life and interest to the narrativ 
given by the daughter of Dr. Turnbull ex- 
ceedingly amusing, aud mar y energy and power.”— Globe. 
contains information respecting our transatlantic 


and entertaining sketches 
and Military Gazette. 


SPIRITUALISM and the AGE 


WE LIVE IN. By CATHARINE CROWE, Author of ‘ The 
Night-Side of Nature, &c, 1 vol. 5a. "tin November. 


ZEAL in the WORK of the 


MINISTRY. By l’Abbé DUBOIS. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


NEW 
The LILY of DEVON. 


ARMSTRONG, Bea. of * The 
*The Medora,” arhawk,’ ‘ The Two Bu 
In 3 vols, price 31s. a hy ready. 


MABEL OWEN. 


easure w 
pleasure to reflect on after reading.” Press. 


ladies in 
edo not 


volumes are replete with 
American sayings, ap 


— Scottish 
COMIN G EVENTS cast their 


SHADOWS BEFORE. In2 vols. post 8vo. (Jn October. 


GLAD TIDINGS: a Tale. 
1 vol. price 4s. [ 


Just ready. 


The GREAT EXPERIMENT. 


By the Author of ‘ The Stumble on the Threshold.’ 3 vols. 
[In November. 


MY COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. 


By MISS STERNE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d, (Just ready. 


The HOME and the PRIEST. 


By SIGNOR VOLPE, Author of ‘ Memoirs of an Ex-Capu- 
. 6d. (Just 


chin,’ &. 3 vols. 31s ready. 

The PARSON and the POOR. 

wears ia m uch that is very good in this tale : it is carefully 


with good 
“It is written by one who Enews well how to describe life.” 


“ This book will take its place i b 
lic favour as a worthy 


The COUNT de PERBRUCKE: a 


Historical Novel. 2 vols. 2is. 


“A Tale of the Vendean War invested with 5 tow interest. 
Mr. Cooke has done his part most su vivid graphic 
incident him a in the art of 
elinea’ 
Mr. Cooke's share in the week we can speak with deserved 


f Keeping olive the excitement of the reader 


appro 
Tt has the merit of 
x ork will find a place 
Dg w a among 
me 


interesti 
standard works of fiction.”— Fam 


BETTY WESTMIN STER. 


** The characters are described by a master h — Globe, 
A nin tite, but capital book 


SYBIL G GRE Y. 


3 vols. 
ig a novel to be read by a mother to a danghter, 


father tothe domestic fireside,”— 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
CAMPANER THAL; or, Discourses on 
the Immortality of the Soul. 
JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
London: A. PW Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


QGKETCHES of and from JEAN PAUL 
London: A. W. Without, B.C. 
BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 8vo. cloth, 10e. 6d. 
GENERAL GAZETTEER ; or, Compen- 


hical D ons 
of every known wit with | 
Natural P le Revi and Co to 


u roductions, &c. The whole 
the present period by A. G. FINDLAY, fra 
London: William Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
This day, 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 
E CAMP and the SANCTUARY ; the 
Power of Religion, as exemplified i 
M ir of THOMAS HAsK 4 of 


Companion The Vii in 
Blacks Adams & Co. 


BENGEL GNOMOR of THE NEW 
Subscription Price, 31s. 6d., 5 volumes 8vo. (35s. free by post). 


In consequence of the very ‘large demand for this me ane Ae valuable 
on the New Testament, the ase 

tion Price, 


language of an ancient panegyrist — ‘ the Bterpel 

Wisdom had led in to her Churches; to whom were unsealed t 
of that which enlightened minds,—to 
e treasures of that which attracts, and guides, and saves 
the souls of men, were opened more than toa A other ser- 
vants of the Lord.’” 

Edinburgh : T. &T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

ILLUSTRATING MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM. 

In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 158. (a few copies on large paper for the 
Amateur of Choice Books, 28. 
E HISTORY of KING ARTHUR and 
KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Compiled by Sir 
RY, Knt. A New Edition, with Introduction 
otes by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A, F.8.A. 
Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


FRENCH READING FOR BEGINNERS.—Price la 34. 


AVET’S FRENCH ANECDOTES, Stories, 
and France fully Generics 5 with a Dicti ae all the 


Words, and 42 irregular \ Verbs. used as 
a Compenten to all Fre asa ae ated to old 


copies of M. Havet’s * COM TPLETE PRENCH 88-BOOK 
the new edition of which is being rapidly adopted in Colleges _ 
Grammar panos throughout Great Britain. 

London: Dalau & Co. 37, Soho-square ; Simpkin & Co. 
THs ‘CITY OF THE DEAD,’ 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By OHN COLLETT. Price Se. 
“ Mr. Collett, i of this grand 5 has given 
indubitable > rare trast betw 
irit of the =~ on * The 


er. The con 
Su 
*The Condemned C ell,’ indicate remarkable 


ween 
m the Top of paowden.. 
range of 


=a ht and sivgular versatility of feeli 
a 
N News of the World. 
“We have read these s with much sincere pleasure, and 


entertain little doubt of obtai ning place 
to which the author's evident ability 80 entitles them. 
he imagery and diction are very su or. r Collet, with cul- 
tivation, will take a high rank amongst mh of poetical 
terature.”—St. James's Chronicle. 
promising volume of short Poems that we 
have seen for some iene, Many of fest the true poetic 
e | is always musical, and shows considera 


Standard. 
racefully written, the language scholarly, 


“ The opening poem is 
and the versification of the lyrizal pieces are very 
pao The poems are and melan 
urings over a est love, They 4 tender and delicate, 


are the oftrpring ofa pure jin Nisan exquisite picture” 


London: Hardwicke, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 2 vola. 


E MORNIN 
of Gordon of G of LIFE. By the Author 


Duncairn.’ 
les Westerton, Publisher, Hyde Park-corner. 


MICROSCOPES. -—J. AMADIO’S Improved 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, 2%. 9s. ; Student's, 


“* Both these are from Amadio, of Th jmorton-strect reet, and 
excellent of their the more ex 
blished, 


ords, especially.” 

No. « Just edi 

TRATED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
- of 1,500 MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS, post free for sit 


GMITH, BECK & EREOSOUPE. ACHROMATIC 


in Walout wood. ees 10 0 
in Mahogany .. 3 


ple Phot haf the Moon on gags, from egatives 

hue, Esq. F.R.S. &c. price ll. ls. 

6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 


ALTWOOD’S FINDER 


(See Microscoricat Journnat, No. XXIIL. p. 59.) 


SMITH, BECK & BECK are now to supety ¢ 
adjunct to the Microscope. Price, ine leather 


ORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC COLOUR 


TOP. 
(See M L JOURNAL ween 


Price, in Wood.. 1 
» Papier maché . 


SMITH, BECK & 6, COLEMAN-STREET, 


HOTOGRAPHY. —T. OTTEWILL & (0, 
Wholesale and Retail PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATYS 
MANUFACTURERS, 


& Co's ‘NEW TEAK CAMERAS expressly for 


N.B. First-class work only. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


OCKIN’S OPERATORS NEGATIVE 
is n sensitiveness and density, 
price 12s. per exclusive of wl rh 
COLLODION a sensitiveness and 
06 6d. 
SERS 174 11, per quire; Ware 
Amber Varnish, 134. per poun und ; do., 48. : both 
hard immedia withou "hea — Lenses and Ap 
paratus of their own re Chemi 
* PRACTICAL on PHOTOGRAPHY! 
ter-square, London ry 289, 


HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASE 
LIFE “ASSURANCE SOCIETY THE MUTUAL 


ritten la ‘the oom AY of the 
w or personal app on uary, or to an 
Society's Agents To the Report and Accounts is 


ded a list of d on the Claims of the Year 1 
PNo extra charge for Bonuses paid on Volunteer Rifle o r Artillery Cone 
ARLES INGA Actuary. 
The} Mutual Life Assurance Offi _ 
39, King-street, Cheapelde EC C: London. 


COIDENTS areof DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
rance data show Pat ONE PERSON in evey 
FIFTEEN S is more or less injured by Accident yearly. 


1,000. IN CASE OF DEAT 
FROM ACUIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ICY in 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which has already paid in for Accidents 37,060. 


Forms of Proposal and be had at the Com- 
8 Offices neipal Railway Statio vom, 
ourney or Year. ° r 
Million 4 WM J VEAN, Secretary. 
way Assurance 
Offices, 3, Old London, E.6. 


NEW NOVEL, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE GREEN HAND.’ 


Now ready, and at all the Libraries and Reading Clubs, in crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HINCHBRIDCE 


A COUNTRY STORY. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Green Hand,’ ‘The Two Frigates,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: P. Niwmo. London: MaRsHALL & Co. 


HAUNTED 


In post 8vo. 5s. cloth, Second Edition, with Historical Introduction, 


CHARMION E: 

A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
By EDWARD A. LEATHAM, M.A. M.P. 
London; W. H. Saurra & Soy, 186, Strand. 


Co VI.) 
A on extra set of ro ng discs, perdoz. 0 5 06 
“* Messrs. Clark, and their very able coadjutors, have now made This instrument, showing the various beautiful effects of the 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. secures 
= 
Johan Bull 
¢ 
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This day is published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price Gs. 


WESTWARD HO! 


Or, The VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of SIR AMYAS LEIGH. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. 


_ Macumttan & Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


NEW SERIAL, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 


On the 1st of November will be published, price One Shilling, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


“ONE OF THE M. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ.” 
CHapmMan & HAtt, 193, Piccadilly. 


On the 10th of November, 


WHEN THE SNOW FALLS. 
By W. MOY THOMAS, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


Introduction. 
RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
THE HOUSE IN THE — 
THE SILENT BOARD 


THE SILENT BOARDER’S PREFACE. THE 1B HOME OF JHE HUNDRED BLIND MEN. 
THE I NDS. 
THE CROSS OF DIAMO 

THE BORROWED BOOK. 
THE GUILD CLERK. COGSWELLS. 
ALICE AND THE ANGEL. DR. CHILLINGWORTH'S PRESCRIPTION. 
A GUEST FOR THE NIGHT. THE GHOST OF A GREAT MAN. 
THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. A LEAP FROM THE REGISTER. 
MYSELF AND MY FAMILY. THE TWO RIVERS. 
MISS FURBEY. WARWICK-STREET. 
FAMINE ABOARD. | | TRIED F RRET. 

CONCLUSION. 


Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA.’ 
Now ready, in 8vo. Vol. I. price 18s, cloth, 


SOPH OCL E 8; 


Containing ‘OEDIPUS TYRANNUS,’ ‘ OEDIPUS COLONEUS,’ and ‘ ANTIGONE,’ with English Notes,’ &c. 


By the Rev. F. H. M. BLAYDES, M.A. 
Vicar of Harringworth, Northamptonshire, late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


And, in a few days, Vol. III. completing the work, price 16s. cloth, of 


EURIPIDES, with English Notes. By F. A. sini: M.A. 


Volumes already published :— 


AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Parey, M.A. . 188, 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By Georce Lone, M.A. Vol. I. ° 16s. 

Vel IV. . 

DEMOSTHENES. By the Rev. R. mA, Vel.J. . 16s, 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. Vol.I. . 168, 
Vol. II. 16s. 

HORACE. By the Rov. A. J. «(Ct 188, 


HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J. W. Buaxestey, B.D. 2 vols. 32s, 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. J. Macteanz, M.A.. 14s, 

TERENCE. By the Rev. E. Sr. Jonn Parry, M.A. . ° 18s, 

VIRGIL. By Joun Contneton, M.A. Vol. I. . - 
London: Warrraker & Co.; and Gzorcr 


LoxPoNn LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ounting to ..........£6,250,000 
For the t of which it 670, 
The Society has te, and allows no 
EDWARD DOOKER, Secretary. 
NORTH BRITISH 


[ NSUBANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67. STREET, DUBLIN. 
al Charter and Act of 


Incorporated by Roy 
ew Assurances duri ihe pest yee 0 0 
Profit realized since the last 136,629 5 0 
us d of 1. Sa per cent. per annum on every policy 
opened prior to Dec. 31 
ved in 1858 eee .. £31,365 16 5 


SIR Peres LAURIE Alderman, 
JOHN L. GLENNIE, Esq. irman. 
Willism Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn 4 
Peter Northall 
Cc. E. J. T. rse, Esq. 


Dodie, Bank of 
Prospectuses, ropesals. &e. mov obtai 
Office, 4, NEW BANK-BUIL ury London, E.C. 
ROBER STRAC AN, Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


Directors. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hi apart, Esq. 

James C. C. Dall Boa. Samuel Hibte 

James Brand, Esq. Thomas — Hunt, Esq. 

Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. William BR. Robinson on 

Henry Davideon, Esq. Martin T. Smith, P, 
d, Esq. Newman Smith 


SECURITY.—The assured are bya nee fund 
of sterling from the liabilities 


assuran 
PROFITS.— — fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profite, are 
to fifth year. The assured are eutitled to to 
of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in EAMES 
and additions upwards of 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Ch Seen, oF 
above ; at the Branch 16, Pall Mail London ; — to any 
the Agen tthe 


” AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


GRA CECHURCH STREET ON DON 
For MUTUAL ASSURANCE on LIV ANNUITIES, 
December, 1835. 


Directors. 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman, 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert M.P. 

Charles Gilpin, M.P. Esq. 
Charles Whetham, Esq. 


Physicians. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers— Messrs. Brown & Ca, ; 


Actuary—Charles 
MUTUAL A URANCE pIVIDUAL 
LIABIL 
On thoseth November last the total number of Policies issued 
was 
The amount of lla, 


from death, and bonuses accrued» 
Premiums 

xisting policies, is £247,693 1 1 

— November, 1857, to be 

continued for the five years 50,113 0 

£197,591 1 1 
Add interest on invested capital oe @300 7 1 
Total net annual income £7,431 8 3 

present of is 13,647. te 


Surplus or £545,034 


Assets 

period of i istence may be best exhibited by 
lating the declared surp ¢ surpluses at che four investigations up 
to 

For 

Mem 


years ending 1968 the Surplus was £08.00) 5 
5 years 6193 8 3 
S years .. 1898 332,061 18 4 
5 


“beso whens ll dud on thé at of OCTOBER ae 
reminded that the same must days from 


The P with last Report of saat 
illustrations of t for the five y it wi the 20th No- 
vember, 1857, may be had on application, “te which 


of ine bonuses Are Secretary. 


09 
View Benjamin Heath, Esa. 
Trustees. 
Francis H Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 
The London Life Association established more than 
years ago, on the principle of Mutual Assurance 
the ascertained each year, and appecortated solely to « of 
siz the Premiums, and not to an of the sum assured by the 
have been assured for 
ves 
R. 
UR 
of the 
ATUS 
and 
Waxed 
: both 
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PHY! 
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Shortly will be published, in 4to. cloth, price 24s. 


VOL. XIX. OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
Bringing the Work down to the Article SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh: Apaw & Caares Brack. London: Smpxry, MarsHatt & Co. 


Next week will be published, in post 8vo. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENCLISH PROSE, 


ee Specimens of the most distinguished Prose Writers from Chaucer to ae Time; with Biographical 
Explanatory Notes, —y Introductory Sketches of the History of English Literature. 


By ROBERT DEMANS, M.A. 
Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLack. 


TENNYSON’S ‘ PRINCESS,’ with MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In November will be published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. D.C.L. 


Pogrt-LaAURBATE. 
With Twenty-six Dlustrations on Wood by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLS of the KING. Price 7s.;The PRINCESS: a Seventh| 
cloth. . Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


POEMS. Eleventh Edition. MAUD, and OTHER POEMS. A New| ™ 
fcap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth, 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street. 


MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITIONS. 
On Nov. Ist, with Portraits, &c. (to be completed in 9 Monthly Parts), Part I. 8vo. ls. of 


The People’s Edition of THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, with 


his bad and JOURNALS. By THOMAS MOORE. 
Now ready, illustrated with Engravings, complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. 9s. 


The People’s Edition of LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


** Those who buy an Edition of Byron’s Works published without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPER- 
FECT BOOK.”—The Athenaeum, May, 1858. 


Also, with Portraits, Part 8 (to be completed in 10 Parts), 8vo. 1s. each, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including the TOUR to the 


HEBRIDES, Edited, with Notes, by Mr. CROKER, 


*“MR. CROKER’S NOTES are often quite as valuable as the text. If his edition were published in parts, it might 
find its way to a class who are, as yet, ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive book in the a 
uarterly Review. 


JOHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 


NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
This day is published, price 27. 2s. Vol. I. (to be completed in Two) of the 


OCTAVO NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 
FERNS. 


The Figures (110 in number) Naturg-Paintep by Henry Brapsory. The Descriptions by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


In 1 vol. 


Also, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. Vol. I. containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED BRITISH 
SEA-W EEDS. 


pemestions A the whole Species described in the Volume. The Descriptions by WILLIAM 
e Nature-Printe Sen. eeds’ will form four dsome volum royal 8vo. consisting of about 220 
Plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending to about 900 pages. ” : 
*,* Vol. I. will be published in November. 


** To nothing is Nature-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graceful race of sea-weeds, which are capable 
of so com giving up their forms tho that it requires a to 
the original from i onicle. baie 


London; 11, Bouverie-street. | 


RNAMENTS for the _MANTELPIECE, 


—BStatuettes, Groups, Vases, & 
other China; Cc (gilt, 
clone elty, Beauty, and H other Art 
ures, com ovelty, an pat 
OMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.c. 


BENSON'S WATCHES 
** Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning P. 
Gold, to 169 guineas: 
2 r Benson 


-, im Parian, decorated B 
mar bronze); Al 


am 
WatTCHES SENT ALL Parts OF THE WORLD Faee Post, 
33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILL. London, E. Sen 


PELEINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the of the 
CTRO PLATE, MAN SILVER. 

SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &c., to in t they have 

added to their extensive Stock a large variety of New 

the highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained fur them 

the Paris Exhibition the ron op of the Cross of the of 

e rande Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
b la uncil Medal was alsoa 


ea 
articles being plated by Elkington’s Patent Process 


REG W., and 45, MOORGATE STREET, 

LONDON: EGE-GREEN, DUBLI theit 

MANUFACTORY, “NEWHALLSTREET, BIRMINGHAM 
mates an Drawings sen t free by post. ‘Re- plating and G 

as usual. 


ISHER’ DRESSING CASES 
RAVELLING BAGS 
FISHER'S PORTMA NTEAUS, 
First ass Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAN D, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


GLE NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUN DRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 


ORTO.—AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn, B.C 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 


< aoe only 168. per Gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

ped Taney rly free from acidity, end very superior to recent im- 

fons of a le Cognac. French Bottles, 348. per dozen: 

or or securely in a Case for ‘or the Country, 354.— HENRY 
ETT & Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


[THE EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY 


122, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


The above Com has been formed to suppl PURE WINES 
of the highest at a caving ee cent. 
SOUT FRICAN PORT . 
SOUTH AF RIC SHERRY & 


The finest ever introduced to 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 


ST. CLARET, ure & without acidity, 
Bottles pac in Railway 
Station. T WILLIAM SIPPING. Manager. 


‘PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat 
tern and Penetrat ooth Brush Penetrating w 

bleached Hair Flesh and Cloth Brushes, ani 

a rtheT th Brushes search 

thoroughly bet he divisions of the and clean them 

ually,—the hairs never come loose. 

sole makers of the Oatmeal! an 


Metcalfe’s celebrated A er, 2a. per box; ont of 
the New Bouquets. Establishment, | 131, ‘Oxford: 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


LEAR THE TRACK—a NEw Toy.—The 
American Railway Engine and Steamboat, so arranged with 
Machinery that by windion like a clock they will rup on the 
vement or floor. rapid hey are 4 — 
children, and cannot be broken by carelessness ~ a 
Pri 8 boats, 108. and 68. 6d. according tos 
7s. 6d. and Sse. 6d. Sent all of the countr 
t-office order, by E. CURTIS CO., American 
} AND, removed from New Ox ford-street. 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of TERNIA. The 
use spring, so hurtful in its is 
a 


being worn round the body, while the 
sisting weris supplied t by the MOC- MALIN PAD and TENT 
LEVE fitting with so much ease and —a that it cannot be 
detected, a od taaw be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had. and the Truss (which commas it to fit) Gerwarded by 
, on the circumference of th the body, two inches below the hips, 
sen 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, She pores 
light and inexpensive, are drawn on li 
kip m 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
$95, Pi illy, London. _ 


PRIZE-MEDAL LIQUID HAIR-DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION, 

INSTANTANEOUS, HARMLESS, and 

pia Cases, 

Ds r. Langdale’s peoparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 

modern chemistry.” 

A long and interesting gt the Products or 

dale’ 5 Lebosatery , by a Special Scientific Commission from 


Editor of the Lancet. yy. found in that Journel of Saturday, 
January 10th, 1857. A ill orvardge for o stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED 
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TYREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch 
and Clock Maker te @e Queen and Prince Consort, and 
Maker of ~ Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, 


Royal E 
Strand, an with 33, Cockspur-street. 


ESSRS. OSLER, 45, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W., beg to ammounce that their NEW GAL- 
oining "their late Premises) recently erected from the 
r. Owen Jones, is NUW OPEN, and will be found to 
extensive assortment of (lass Chandeliers, Table 
ntal Glass, thelr hitherto Mantes space has 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the rEcEnT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH BOXES. —Complete Liste of Sizes and Prices 
& 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
greet, Liverpool ; "16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENING; 
with | Fittings; 


Catal 
& ALLEN, } 
ay and Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 7 and 22, 


CARDS, Wedding, Visiti 
C and Trade.—A Cop engraved in any any style, and 


yy Cards printed for 2s. 
h Crest die, or Name and Address, for ain paper, l5a.— 
25, Cranbourne-street, W.C, 


OUSES REPAIRED, Altered, Painted and 
Papered: all kinds of Builders’ Work carried out in an 
eficient manner, and with all leony = despatch, at Prices to be 
agreed upon beforehand. Estim tes free. 
JOHN SYKES, BUILDER, 47, ReSEX-STRECT. Strand, W.C. 
ARK YOUR LINEN with CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES.—The most 
easy, prevents the ink spreading, and never washes out. Any 
person can use them. Initial Plate, ls. ; Name Plate, 2s. 6d.; set 
of Movable Numbers, 2a 6d. ; Crest, 5s, with directions. Post free, 
for stamps. s.— Observe, 25 ,Cranbourne- street, | Leicester. square, W.C C. 


INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety and good Patt of 
equally advantageous. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established nearly a Uentury. 


XCELLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
ANTE: Modéles spéciaux A sa Fabrique. wy =~ ER- 
STON & BROGDEN having honoured with . 
Medal at the Paris Universal Exhibition, accompa 
flattering Testimonial, invite the. public toan 
of their GOLD Ci extensive assortment of 
yEW LERY, all made on the pre 
& BROGDEN Goldsmith Manufactory, 16, 
Established a.p. 1798. 
N ssays made of Chains A Jewellery for 1s. € each, 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— —_ 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
enee the largest, newest, ond most varied ever submitted to the 


< 


ic, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
his establishment the most in this 
country 
Bedsteads, from.. 194. 6d. to £90 o am 
Show er Baths, from 88. Od, to 
Lamps (Modérateur’ ‘from 6a. 0d. to 
other kinds at the same My 
Pure .. 44.0d. per gallon. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
~The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 
pease age by KT PLATED 


useful Plate Chest, containi a Set, guaranteed of first 
quality for finish and durability, as follows: 

hread King’s 

Fiddle or or 

or Old | Bruns- Lily Mili- 

Silver Pattern| tary, 

Pattern | Pattern &e. 
a 
123 Table Forks .............5| 1138 0|3 4 01310 0 
12 Table er ee ee ee ee 1 13 0 2 4 0 2 10 0 2 15 0 
12 Dessert Forks 1 40:118 0|115 O|117 @ 
123 Dessert Spoons .. 1 40,1128 ©1115 01117 
18 Tea Spoons........ 016 0/1 232 @11 O117 
Spoons, gilt bowls. 010 0) 013 61/015 01015 0 
060,08 9 010 9 6 
06 6'010 011 o | 018 6 
3 Salt bowie. 03410461065 & O 
Mustard Spoon gilt bowl 6/0236 
Pair of Sugar Tongs... 03 6103 610401046 
1 pes F BD. 
1 Butter Knife ........ 0232605 610 6 01070 
1 Soup Ladle .. 010 O11 006 
1 Sugar Sifter 03 46105 010 & 6 
919 9113810 3)1419 4 O 
An oak chest 


Ane article to be had singly at the same prices. 
number of kni &c. 2. 15a. 


to con the , anda re 
Tea and coffee sets, dish-covers and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur 
&e. proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 
patent process. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRON MONCERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, and free e by pest, I t contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of bis illimite tock - Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silverand Britannia Meta] Goods, Dish Covers Hot- 
water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chi ieces, Kitchen 


Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, T Tea Urns aa Kett es, Tea Trays, 
Tabie Baths 


ding, Bedr 
Viste of Prices and Plans of tthe 16 
Perry’s-place, 


and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 

large Show at 


1,1 
: ; La, 2, and 4, 5, 


FURS ITURE.—Where to Buy, What to Buy, 
w to Buy.—COMPLETE FUR: ISHING GUIDES, 
wen and illustrated by 300 Evgravings | gratis) 
,of P. & 8. BEYFUS, City Furniture Warehouses, 
95, City-road. Country orders delivered free toany part 
of ‘the kingdom. exchanged if not approved. Nete 
Walnut Suits, covered in velvet.— 

Brussels Carpets, 2a tid yard. 


HE 
AND LE BRETTON COSTUME 
Ase well ae for Young Gentlemen, whose legs are thus left 


ree fur healthy y siaped although, iu winter. they are from the | 


knees protected by sha 
for in-doors, the New Elastic Stocki 
bright, as well as in the usual som 

costume is so well suited for exercise that Noblemen and Gentle- 
men have,in many instances, recommended it for Rifle Corps, 
and adopt it themselves for cover shooting, in thorn-proof as weil 
as in shower, but not air, proof materials. These can in 
great variety of H. J. D. NICOLL, 114 
REGENT-STREET, W.; and 22, COKNHILL, E.C., LONDON, 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 
junction.—The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are 
particularly vested to observe that none is 


aaiters : but in the summer months, or | 


genuine but that 


y req 
which bears the back label with the name of WILLIAM LA- 


ZEN BY, as well as the front label signed “ > Lazenby, 
and that for further security, on the neck of every bottle of 
Genuine Sauce, will henceforward appear an "ad itional . 
ey et mn green and red, as follows :—** This notice will be affix 
Lazenby's Hasvey’s Bi Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, 
addition to the labels, which are 
in Chancery of 


tion pjunctien th J 
Edwarde-sereet, Loaden. uly. 


= H. JAMES, the retired Physician, ae. | 
co while in the East Indies a certain cure 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Oe. | 
bility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only + a 
daughter, was given up to die. His child was cur is now 
— | and well. Desirous of benefiting his fellow- ~exentases, he will | 
send pees -free, 1 those who wish it, the r ‘tals remedy full 
for making and successfully usi their | 
him six stamps.—Address P. 14, | 
R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET STREET. has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIALTEETH, fixed renatural teeth 
wires, , ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natura 
as not to be distingu ished from ee = inals by the closest o 
server; they will never ——y y, and will be he 
superior to any teeth ever before he { This method does not 
require the extraction of rvots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decay ed tee 
sound and useful in mastication.— At home ioe Ten till = 


IMMEL’S LOTION for the SKIN is 
prepared of twosorts, No. 1, Preservative, and No, 2, Curative. 

No. 1, beautifies the Complexion. No. 2 removes pimples, erup- 
tions, tans, freckles, sunburns, &c. Price, | pint, 2a 9d., 4 pint, | 
4a. 6d.. pint, Se. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists —E. 


Tei Mt MEL, Perfumer, 96, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace. | 


O WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
~ KUSSELL’'S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly perfum ° com poun guaran uce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, ke , in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness in 
all its fom the colour, and reproduce the hair 
anywhere be pes on receipt o nny stamps, 
SSELL, |, Raglan-street, Kentish Sewn. London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS, 
is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its rapid 
curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of all kinds. 


Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over ev other variet 
le spontaneous mo from Physi. 
on. 


urgeons of European reputati 


Ortxtow or BARON FOUQUIER, 
Professor at the University of Paris, Physician to his late Majesty 
Louis-Philippe, &c. &c. 

You have rendered an eminent service to by 
ing practitioners with the cause of the frequent irregularity in the 
effects of Cod Liver Vil, and directing their a to 

cheice. You have thus shown us t igbly 
effectual the administration of one of the ‘meet | sonal 
uainted with.” 


we are acq 
Sold owty in 6d.; Pints, 40, 9d.; 
uarts, ; capsuled and ith peJ and 


signature, WITHOUT WHICH a eat POSSIBLY BE GENUINE; by 
ost respectab 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Derért, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CU. 77, STRAND, Lowpow, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE AGENTS, 


O MORE MEDICINE.—PERFECT 

DIGESTION, Sound Lungs, Strong Nerves, Refreshing 

and Healthy Action of the Brain, restored to the most en- 
ithout medicine, inconvenience, or expense, by 


DU BEVALERTA ARABICA 


which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Cure No. 


ast pation y, spasme, si of 
the ted vomiting ha se teen 5 removed by Du Barry's ex- 
cellent food, after all medicine had failed. Maria “Joly, Wo Ww orthing, 

ing, near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No, 3,905—" years’ 
cough, indigestion, and general debility have been removed by Du 
Barry’ ames 
Cure No. 4,208 


with cramps, opaams, usea, have been 
hy Du 4 pod. Is hall. happy to answer any inquiries, 


Kev. John 
in Canisters, 1. 12 2s. 
The 12 carriage free, on receipt Post-offi 
BARRY DU BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; 
Fortaum, Mason Co., 183, Piccadilly» also at and 60, 
at Abbis’s, 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheap- 
side; 150 Oxford-street ; and 


in Tova cad Coonten 


od | 


| 


Porter, Athol-street, Perth.” | 
* Eight dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
effect uall 


THE N EW) MEDICAL GUIDE for gratuitous 
Cireulation.—A Nervous Sufferer having been effectual] 
cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, 
Lassitude and Indigestion, by following the instructions given in 
SDICAL GUIDE, he considers it to be his duty, 2 pe 
tude to the A, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 


means used. He will, therefore,send free, on pecnipt of a directed 
envelope, ont stamps > pay postage, co 34 of the book, 
contain Tienes Wallace, 


use, Tavistock-square, 


IN NI EFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 


Esa. 
don, 


as been 
of the Metedical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidity, 


Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Eadigostten. As 4a mild aperient 
es, particularly during 
pregnancy ; and it RF reveuts the food of ‘infants from turning sour 

uring digestion. ombined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 


mn | SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which ig 
116, 118, 18, 120, 142, 144, | | 


highly agreeable and efficacious.— Prepared by Dinneronp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists, (and genera) Agents for the improved Horse- 
hair Gloves and Belés), 172, New Bond-street, Lo ; and sold 
by all respectable iste throughout the 
EFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
Every one values and head of hair; yet 
| there are hundreds who make their hair look wel wih 
it from turning grey falling oft but are it 
the means to do so. BALM OF a IA 
them is a p weit ts the only certain rem y. 
blished upwards of it has opposition and 
imitation, and by and proves itstrue value 
producing whiskers weak thin hair to be- 
come strong, it has no Price 3. éd., 6a. and me —Sold 
wholesale and retail by C. & OLDEIDGE, ellingtom- 
street North ( seven « doors from the Strand), W. & 
Whe following is — EXTRACT from the 
Second Edition (page ie of the Translation of the 
of the Roya Colleae of Ph sicians of by 
Dr. = Collier, wry by Longman & Co. 
It 4 no small defect in this compilation Coe of the 
acopeia) that we have no at con- 
tains alocs; re we know that hamorrhoidal bear 
exce t be in the form of COCKLE'S PILLS which 
chiefly consist a aloes, scammony, and colocynth, which I think 
are furmed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, 1 suspect, by an alkaline process,and by a fourth 
inpgredieut (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think 
no better aud no worse of it for its being | a poount medicine. I look 
at it as an of commerce 


not ¢ morrhoids, 
like most aloetic pills I attribute to its thoroughly toluble, 
particles adhere to the mucous membrane 


Now THYSELF |\—MARIE -COUPELLE 
continues her vivid, interesting and useful delineations of 
character from the handwriting, in a style peculiarly her own, 
| allothers being but feeble imitators of ~> science. 
| sire f knowing their own charact or those of any 
friends, should send mens of ee stating sex, age, or 
supposed age, &c., with 14 uncut penny stamps, and addressed 
envelope, to Marie Cou 116, 69, Castle-street, London, W.. when 
they will receive a lengt ened detail of the talents, tastes, virtues, 
.» of the writer, with many other things previously un- 

suspected, and calculated to guide the affairs of life. The 
thousands who acknowledge the ae and accuracy of Miss C.’s 
sketches, their great utili described my cha- 
, that I could not ave done it ter.”— Louis 


+ racter you sent to ‘Capt. 
Halden, Tenterden. 


WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use ROSALIE COUPEL Lf’s 
CRINUTRLA AR. only preparation to be depended on for the 
growth of Hair, Whiskers, &c., in a few weeks 
venting its loss, restoring it in baidness, as also curling, nouris 
beautifying and strengthening the hair, and checking gre) ness. 
It is a most unique, elegant and never- failing compound. For the 
nursery it is strongly faculty, as unequalled 


in prom a fine health r, one averting baldpess 
in after- Sent post- receipt of penny ps, by 
Miss Coupellé, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, 
ay through all Chemists, jn bottles, price 2s. — Mr ‘Wil- 
8, Lowther-st., Liverpool—" I cam new show as fine a ncod 

Serj. 


of bair as any person, solel from using your Crinutriar.” 
Craven, Longford using your Crinutriar, 
have an excellent Moustache alley, Cumbernauld—* It 
surpasses everything.” 
UTES’ ADVICE ON THE HAIR,’ &e., 
with List of Agents, sent post-free for four penny sta 


in the BACK, GRAVEL, 


GOUT, INDIGESTION, NER- 


of 7a. 6d. in 


tage stam 
Thomson, 


larence-road, Kentish London. — Attendance 
daily, except Sunda from li till 12 clock. An explanatory 
book and testimonia ‘sent, post free, for six penny stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Palpitation — Shortness of Breath — Dropsy. — This last - 


namned disease com monly action of the 
heart, and difficult r iration ; which symptoms = alwayo 
severe, o from 


worse, unless proper 
are reso n Holloway’s unrivalled 


of cure 
Ointment “avd Pills the 
Soopateal patient will — find succour ; the present relief deriv 
from the use of and 


verance in in the steady, of this noble Ointment with 
variably results in a lasting the 


dropsical vanishes, and the finds 
symptoms daily decline, till natural health returns. 


| 
nO on- 
the [I 
ve 
in 
des 
and 
lord 
ET, 
| 
D | muscular purse, & mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge com- | 
bi and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and 
sup 
| 
= 
3”, Grange-lape, Birkenhead. “Yo 
| Beckingham, Newport, Mon. “Th 
| H. is strikingly correct.”"—R. V. 
|“ Some traits pointed out believed to be unknown to anyone but 
| 
ible test can it be distinguished from real silve | 
For depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study 
| or business, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without refresh ment, 
| nervousness, and insanity itself, when arising from or combined 
| with these diseases, they are 48. 6d, lia and 
| 33a. per Box, through all Chemists, or sent free on receipt of 
a _Csstamps, by Dr. De Koos, 10, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. 
—$—$—$—$ 
N RUFTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’'S celebrated 
| REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, and 
| is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE KUP- 
| TURE, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any 
| age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing away with any 
| further necessity for wearing trusses, &c. Sent post free om receip* 
i * r. by Dr. Ralph 
— 


